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THE NEWSPAPER WORKER 

CHAPTER I. 
Introduction, 

Ramsay in his Life of Washington notes the remarkable fact that men 
on the patriotic side in the American Revolution, who could scarcely write 
their names when the struggle with the mother country began, were capable 
at its close of producing letters that practiced, educated writers need not 
be ashamed to acknowledge. 

This is a striking, historic instance of what perseverence, intelligently 
directed, may accomplish. These men had to write so their language would 
be understood and admit of none save an exact interpretation. They wrote 
with care, and with strict attention to accuracy. They wasted no time on 
frills or cheap attempts at ornament. They learned almost intuitively to 
call things by their right names, and they avoided ambiguity because they 
knew that a misinterpretation of their meaning might lead to disaster and 
ruin. 

There can be no manner of doubt that these almost unlettered 
patriots carefully read over and freely criticized what they wrote, and that 
they became exact and explicit in expressing themselves, through sheer 
necessity of occasions. 

Washington was himself in the strictest sense of the ^word a self- 
educated man. He lost his father at an early age and his days in school 
were so few that he began life without so much as a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of English grammar. 

Bancroft, the historian, dealing with this period of Washington's life, 
remarks that the great liberator applied himself with care to everything 
that he undertook and that his preserved papers show how he almost im- 
perceptibly gained the power of writing correctly and of "expressing him- 
self with clearness and directness, often withfejicity of language and 
grace." 

These are by no means isolated examples. Journalism can show equal- 
ly remarkable instances of good, graphic writers developing out of crude, 
unpromising material. 

A case in point: An ambitious young man of little or no education 
who had tried successively driving team, soliciting life insurance and even 
bartending, became possessed with the belief that newspaper work is ideal 
and that through it he could achieve his aim in life. 

He obtained a position on a daily newspaper in one of the inland New 
England cities. The first story that he wrote had concern with a street 
fight for which the supposed aggressor was arrested. In writing the story 
the new reporter had such expressions as this : "The prizoneer i wit- 
nizzis sae was not at fawlt. His nabors give him a gud naim." 

Andrew Carnegie and his spelling reformers might have hailed him 
as brother, but the city editor decided that the new man had missed his 
vocation and frankly told him so. The would-be reporter, however, re- 
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iused to be discharged. The information that he was not on the salary 
roll did not daunt him in the least, and for a month he patiently and de- 
terminedly reported daily for duty. And every day he found that there 
were no assignments for him. 

This would break the spirit of a less determined nature, but the man 
in question had made up his mind to become a newspaper reporter. In- 
stead of losing heart at the repeated rebuffs, the unsalaried journalist 
searched the town high and low for news, peering into every nook and 
corner where he had grounds for belief that the elusive news item might 
be lurking. He unearthed so many exclusive bits of news in this way that 
it was finally recognized in the oflSce where he cheerfully submitted his 
free "tips," that while he could not write, he was more than a match for 
the "star" of the force in finding news. The result was that the hitherto 
unwelcomed newsgetter was given a place on the staff at a small salary. 

When not busy for tlie office he had his nose poked between the pages 
of a spelling book, grammar or dictionary. Every day when the paper hcd 
been issued he would go to the composing room and get the "copy" of his 
stories. He would note the corrections made by the editor, patiently and 
laboriously memorize the amended spelling, and observe with close at- 
tention, the improvements in sentence construction. Within two years 
this man became one of the most valued members of the staff and had 
learned not only how to spell, but also how to write a good, narrative 
style. 

We instance this case and the cases mentioned by Ramsay to show 
that ability to write is not a birth gift like the divine lispings of the poet. 
The art may be acquired by all diat bring to the study, patience, industry 
and concentration. It was these qualities in Grant's nature that made him 
declare: "I will fight it out on this line if it takes all summer." It is the 
persistent reporter, like the persistent general, that succeeds. 

The purpose of this book is to familiarize the new reporter with the 
organization of a newspaper staff, to give him some notion of the me- 
chanical part of the newspaper business and by explicit direction regard- 
ing the manner of obtaining information about all kinds of news, direct 
him to an intelligent comprehension of the aims, scope and requirements of 
his profession. 

It is earnestly wished, too, that such sections as relate to grammatical 
arrangement and the writing of a news story will not be found altogether 
without merit and usefulness. 

The book was written from a mass of notes jotted down from time 
to time during' fifteen years of practical newspaper reporting. The author 
discovered at the very onset of his career that the chief difficulty in "cov- 
ering assignments" lay in not knowing what questions to ask. He there- 
fore compiled a little book of directions that later furnished the nucleus 
of that part of "The Newspaper Worker" dealing directly with news 
reports. 

With this book in hand the new reporter finds himself in possession 
of information that it would take him years to glean with no instruction 
save his own painfully acquired experience. 

There are no frills about *The Newspaper Worker." The author, un- 
like that pedantic English divine who defended his learned style on the 
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assumption that "everybody knows a little Arabic," believes in addressing 
a plain audience in plain language. 

It is true that when he started out in newspaper work he was wont to 
refer to the sun as "the great orb of day ;" the moon as "the eye of 
night," or "Fair Luna, daughter of the shadow world;" warships as "steel 
thunderers of the deep," and a bunch of measly, consumptive looking 
douds as "argosies of Cloudland," but after pitiless copy readers had fed 
the capacious maw of the waste paper basket with sohie tons of such em- 
broidery, the author swung round to the proper view of things and from 
a rhetorical cavalier became as plain and simple as a Quaker. 

To those that may object to "The Newspaper Worker" on the ground 
that the style is colloquial and familiar, the author wishes to state that 
his book is not a treatise by Professor Fossil Bones on "The Relation of 
the Myriapods to the General Scheme of Creation." The book is written 
in newspaper style; it concerns newspaper work and was written for 
newspaper beginners by a newspaper man. 

No grammatical infallibility nor literary superiority is contended for 
the book. When the author remembers that hundreds of errors in gram- 
mar have been found in the works of Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Swift, Dr. Johnson, and even in Lindley Murray's grammar, he 
would be astounded indeed were a board of critics to declare that this 
humble, unpretentious little volume, had stood every test of the gram- 
matical inquisition and had proved itself Perfection's favored child. 



CHAPTER II. 
Hints and Observations, 

Editors and reporters of a newspaper are collectively known as "The 
Staff." There are various kinds of editors. The editor-in-chief usually, 
though not always, has a direct, financial interest in the paper. Next to 
him and directly responsible for the conduct and management of the 
journal is the managing editor, whose position is almost wholly an execu- 
tive one. The city editor has direct charge of the reporters. He plans 
out the work of the day, gives the reporters their "assignments" and in- 
structs them in regard to how the news, when gathered, shall be treated. 

Morning newspapers have a night city editor who is in charge after 
the city editor has gone home, and above him and supreme at night, on 
some papers, is the night editor, who has general supervision of the make- 
up of the paper and oversees and directs the work of "getting to press." 
He is the despot whose word is law. when the question of news space is 
disputed by the city, telegraph, sporting and other desks. 

The telegraph editor has charge of the press matter that comes over 
the wire. He edits it, "heads it up" and puts it in proper shape for the 
compositor. "Tips" to the telegraph desk from correspondents are some- 
times in the form of "queries" for instructions, sometimes, in the form of 
bulletins that briefly outline the main facts. 

The exchange editor's duty is to look over the newspapers that come 
"in exchange." From these he clips such matter as he may deem of in- 
terest enough to reproduce in his own paper. Jokes and paragraphs sup- 
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plied by the exchange editor, when used- to "end out" columns, are known 
in the composing room as "fillers." 

An assistant to the city editor carefully reads the newspapers, clips 
important matter to be saved for future use, and notes down under proper 
dates in the "future" or "assignment book," coming events that in due 
time will have to be "covered." 

The room in which clippings and memoranda concerning persons and 
events, are filed away for future use is called the "graveyard" or "mor- 
gue." In some newspaper offices it is an elaborate institution. 

Sometimes "tips" on important news come to the office from outside 
"tipsters" or "freelances," but for the most part, assignments for the staff 
are found in current events and by reading the newspapers. The city 
editor's assistant searches the "Personal," "Lost and Found," "Births,*' 
"Marriages" and "Deaths" columns as well as the regular news pages. 
Occasionally a marriage notice is inserted long after the ceremony. This 
is called a "delayed marriage notice" and a reporter is sent out to ascertain 
why it was held back. Often romances and elopements are discovered in 
this way. 

If some feature of the news is worth a "second day story," a note is 
made of the fact and a reporter assigned to "follow it up." If a story 
calls for pictures, tables, maps, or diagrams, the city editor takes due 
cognizance of it. Often news is of a character that opinions of prominent 
persons regarding it are sought. Lists of these are made out and reporters 
assigned to interview them. In work of this kind the telephone is very 
advantageous. 

If there is a chance to get a good Sunday or special story out of a 
current event, the opportunity is not permitted to pass unnoticed. 

Three plagues of every city editor and desk man are what are known 
as "plants," "pipes" and "fakes." A "plant" is a piece of news that is 
concocted usually for advertising purposes. Such are stories about 
actresses losing their diamonds and the thousand and one ingenious 
schemes by which press agents endeavor to attract attention to their en- 
terprises. Some "plants" are so cleverly planned that the most alert of 
editors is sometimes fooled. 

A "fake" is a story absolutely without foundation — made out of whole 
cloth, as the saying is. A "pipe" is a story that has certain basic facts, 
but which the reporter has taken the liberty to dress up. 

A favorite bit of machinery of the metropolitan "piper" is the theatre 
crowd. That interesting body of people is made to witness fires, accidents, 
fights and innumerable other incidents that happen about the time the 
theatres are let out, and often a bold reporter will make members of the 
party, participants in the scenes of his stories. 



The timeliness, importance and value of a news story determines its 
length and title to "display." When a reporter has written a story he 
hands it over to the city desk, and from there it goes to a copy reader, or 
"desk man," as he is more familiarly known. It is the duty of the desk 
man to wield the blue pencil, cut down, interline, correct errors in gram- 
mar, tone down strong or harsh expressions, and guard against libellous 
matter or free advertising creeping into the news columns. 
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An "assignment" is anything in the line of news about which a re- 
porter is instructed to get the details. The gathering of these details is 
called "covering the assignment." 

In covering the news, reporter^ work in departments and each man is 
held directly responsible for his department. If one newspaper happens to 
contain a certain piece of news exclusively, the reporter on the rival 
journal that did not get the news may look forward to "a session with 
the old man." Reporters refer to their employer in this familiar way when 
he is beyond earshot. The object of the session is to determine whether 
the "beat" was due to negligence or unavoidable circumstances. 

Exclusive news is known in newspaper parlance as "a beat." "a 
scoop" or "an exclusive." Such news, when a frequent feature, adds ma- 
terially to the prestige of a newspaper and to its income. 

When a reporter is told "to play a story up" or to "swing it," he un- 
derstands that he is to bring out in striking detail all the facts and cir- 
cumstances. 

The principal news departments are called "Police," "Courts," 
"Sports," "Dramatic and Musical," "Churches," "Politics," "City Hall," 
"Society," "Railroads," "Labor," etc. The police reporter has the widest 
field to cover. His is the great emergency department. In most offices 
he is called upon to cover not only police headquarters and all criminal 
events, but also fires and accidents. 



Time is a most important factor in newspaper work. A good re- 
porter, therefore, when he leaves the office to begin , the work of the 
day, immediately sets out to "cover" his assignments with a view to getting 
the news into copy in the least possible time. The earlier a story is on 
the city desk, the better chance it has for display. What may be "scheduled" 
at a column at 9 o'clock at night is likely to be "boiled down" to a "stick- 
ful" or less if turned in after midnight, unless the circumstances are un- 
usual or extraordinary. The' same . principle applies to copy turned in 
after one o'clock on an afternoon newspaper. 

To "boil a story down" means to cut out all save the important points. 
The implement into which a hand compositor gathers and arranges his 
type is called "a stick." A "stickful" therefore is as much matter as this 
implement will hold — roughly, about 160 words. 

When there is a crush of advertising, or a certain important piece of 
news is marked for featuring, the order goes forth to "slash" or to "keep 
everything down." This, in plain English, means that stories must be 
written in the briefest possible form. When a story of a man on "space'* 
is left out altogether, he charges "time" for it on his bill, that is, so much 
an hour. When a story is marked "ego," it means that it "can go over."" 

Punctuality is one of the cardinal virtues in newspaper offices. Make 
it a point to be on time. Lord Nelson said that he owed his success to 
the fact that he was always a quarter of an hour beforehand. The imita- 
tion of Lord Nelson in this respect may be one of the main causes of ele- 
vating you to an editorship. Punctuality is a sign that one is interested 
in his work. It is an evidence of trustworthiness that begets confidence 
in the minds of one's superiors. 

Discipline is as essential to the success of a newspaper . as it is to 
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that of an army. Reporters, like soldiers, should be obedient and tfnques- 
tioning. Go about your work cheerfully and do that which is assigned to 
you without grumbling. Fault-finders are not long tolerated in any busi- 
ness. 



In covering assignments you will often encounter discouraging ob- 
stacles, but these may be overcome by patience and perseverence. Every 
detail should be carefully and thoroughly investigated. Take nothing for 
granted. Hearsay reports are dangerous and untrustworthy. They are 
often given out by persons that have an interest in leading you astray in 
coloring the newS. 

You should exercise care, too, that interested persons do not make you 
the medium of a free advertisement or of a "roast" on an innocent person. 
Every community has Pecksniffian meddlers that are never so happy as 
when they succeed in getting a reporter to "roast" someone that has in- 
curred their dislike. A reporter that lowers himself to become the tool of 
these despicable gossipers cannot hope to retain the respect or confidence 
of the better element of his city, nor, we may add, can be look forward 
to a permanent engagement from those that pay his salary. 

In meeting conditions of this kind you can select no better guide of 
action than the Rooseveltian version of the Golden Rule — a grouping of 
ten homely little words that will be long remembered after the ponderous 
platitudes of some other American statesmen are forgotten — "A Square 
Deal for Every Man, No More, No Less." 

No newspaper reporter has any right to injure another man's business. 
When coverilig labor union assignments you will often be handed lists of 
■"fair" and ^'unfair" firms, and the walking delegate will ask you to publish 
these in your paper. The "fair" firms presumably, comply with all the 
rules and regulations of the Board of Walking Delegates. The "unfair" 
ffirms prefer to follow rules and regulations of their own. The object of 
publishing the lists is to injure and boycott the independent firms. Such 
publication naturally gives the "fair" firms an "unfair" amount of valuable 
advertising free. 

Exercise care and do not write like a paid advocate. Aim, like a judge 
charging a jury and summing up both sides of the evidence, to get at the 
facts — ^the root of things. News, not theories, is what the peo|)le demand. 
Facts, presented as tersely and accurately as the reporter's art can present 
them, constitute the correct and popular conception of news. 



"Leave your personal likes and dislikes outside the office. Tell the 
truth and dare to stand back of it. Be impartial, unprejudiced. Avoid 
religious and racial controversies. Write for all the people, not for a 
miserable, bigoted faction. 

The curse of the ages has been racial and religious hatreds. To 
l>reak down these barriers and to bring about the true brotherhood of man 
should be the noblest mission of the press. 

We should quit thinking that God's O. K. is branded only into the 
ilesh of men of our own race or that there is no salvation outside x>ur 
own church. Judge men by deeds, not creeds. Huriianity is broader and 
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higher than any sect. Greatness ol mind and soul are not confined within 
the boundaries of ^ny particular country. This is the white man's world 
and footfalls of many nations are beating out the trails along which the 
prairie schooners of civilization are taking their toilsome way. 

It is an insult to Deity to maintain that God favors one nation more 
than He does another. By this blasphemous assumption of a divine mis- 
sion, strong nations have enslaved weaker ones, overthrown their gov- 
ernments, confiscated their property and slaughtered millions of their 
people. 



Political partisanship is allied to religious prejudice. Ignorant men 
throw their hats in the air and shout and fight for principles concerning 
which they know no more than a certain unlettered old man, who earnestly 
maintained that he believed in the "incapability of the pope," did about 
the true meaning of the doctrine of infallibility. 

The author once heard this same old man declare that he would vote 
for the devil if the nether Nicholas were a democrat. In some parts of 
darkest Vermont, on the other hand, a young man would- be disinherited 
and turned, bag and baggage, out of home if he dared to ally himself 
openly with the democracy. With such men the party name is everything^ 
principles nothing. 

Machine- ruled parties, it has been well said, are of two kinds — the 
"Ins" and the "Outs." The "Outs" wish to get in and the "Ins" are de- 
termined not to get out. Often the difference between the parties is as 
inappreciable as that between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

Party orators, however, easily convince "the great, plain people" that 
important issues are at stake and hot fights for office are precipitated. 
Well might a modern Madame Roland exclaim, "Oh, Graft! Graft! what 
principles are advocated to aid thy votaries." 



So much for digression; return to the city room. When you are asked 
to suppress news, refer the supplicant to your city editor. To act on 
your own responsibility, especially if induced to silence by a bribe, is to 
become a traitor to your employer. Double dealing or "Grafting" as it is 
expressively called in press parlance, is sooner or later found out and 
usually results in a period of protracted, if not permanent idleness for 
the guilty person. Leave "Grafting" to the cheap politicians. 

A reporter should be at all times courteous and of pleasing manners 
and address. Do not go about with a pencil in your ear and enough paper 
in your hand to get out an extra on the assassination of a president. Re- 
gard your profession in the light of a serious business, not as a fad that 
may bring you a little cheap notoriety. 

Young reporters are very prone to these symptoms of affectation and 
conceit. When they have served their apprenticeships and are assigned to 
more ambitious work than covering funerals and old maids* teas, "cub 
reporters" unless restrained by good sense are in danger of running into 
the delusion that they are producing literature. 

Alfred Austin's lines rhyme regularly at the end, but that does riot 
make them high class poetry. The Nick Carter and Old Sleuth series are 
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prose, but they are not literature. If these distinctions are kept in mind, 
reporters are not likely to attach undue importance tOb their own work. 

Study the libel laws of your state. To violate them is a costly ex- 
periment. 



When working up a story do not be put off by evasive answers nor 
even denials until you are thoroughly convinced "there is nothing in it." 
At times when it serves their purpose or interests, even bishops do not 
disdain to lie. 

Sometimes a reporter is forced to resort to strategy to compass his 
ends. Some years ago a prominent society in New York City, incensed at 
something that had appeared in the press voted to exclude reporters in 
future from the annual dinner. One city editor determined to have a 
report of that dinner, so he arranged with the leader of the band to permit 
one of his reporters to assume the uniform of the corps and enter the 
dining hall in the guise of a drummer. The ruse succeeded and the ex- 
clusive which that enterprising editor's paper had next day was written on 
the head of the pretended musician's drum. 

Two reporters seeking a "line" on a mysterious wedding appealed to 
the minister who had performed the ceremony. All he would tell the 
newspaper men was the name of the street where the bride lived. Each 
man took a side of that street and they walked until they found traces of 
rice on the sidewalk. They got the story. 



Cultivate the friendship of influential citizens and once you have 
gained the confidence of a man never betray it. Treachery in revealing 
sources of important news is the unpardonable sin of the press. Char- 
acter and reputation are essential to a successful newspaper career. In- 
tegrity, honesty, concentration and industry never fail to bring reward in 
due time. 

Be careful in the choice of your associates. Move in the best society 
that you can enter. Do not cultivate barroom companions. If you drink, 
endeavor to do so in moderation. Intemperance has ruined many a prom- 
ising career. The drunkard is no longer fashionable. 

Dress is another important factor in success. Slovenliness begets dis- 
gust and no reporter that is habitually negligent of his appearance, no 
matter how well equipped otherwise, can hope for long engagements. 
Dress in good taste and as well as your means will permit, being careful 
not to affect long hair, freak vests and hats, or odd styles in coats or 
trousers. Such affectation of the artistic temperament will not lessen 
your mediocrity. Above all be studiously immaculate in the matter of 
linen. A soiled collar or a dirty shirt front has more than once been 
deemed justifiable cause for discharge. 



Journalism differs from every known profession in the matter of de- 
termining a man's fitness or qualifications. It may be put down as true, 
that in no newspaper office in the world are applicants for editorial posi- 
tfoms required to pass oral or written examinations after the manner pre- 
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scribed for candidates for the bar or ministry. A man's work on the press 
is his only recommendation of fitness. 

But while it is true that managing editors do not catechize applicants 
with a view to ascertaining if they are well grounded in the learned 
languages classics, mathematics and general science, it does not follow 
that an ignorant man may become a successful journalist. It is not es- 
sential that a newspaper man be a walking encyclopedia of all established 
truth, but he should in the main know "something of everything and every- 
thing of something," as John Stuart Mill aptly puts it. 

In this busy age men seek short cuts to knowledge and it has been 
deemed proper to give, in this place, a list of books that are admirably 
adapted to the needs of those seeking self-culture: 

Ancient Classics for English Readers. Edited by W. Lucas Collins. 

Foreign Classics for English Readers. Edited by Mrs. Oliphaiit. 

PhilosopTiical Classics for English Readers. 

Science Primers. Edited by Huxley, Roscoe and Stuart. 

History of English Literature. By H. A. Taine. 

History of Prose Fiction. By J. C. Dunlop. 

History of English Prose Fiction. By B. Tuckerman. 

Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century. By W. Forsyth. 

The English Novel and Principle of Its Development. By Sidney 
Lanier. 

Studies in Russian Literature. By C. E. Turner. 

Lectures on the History of Literature. By K. W. F. Schlegal. 

Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. By A. W. Schlegal. 

English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen Anne. By A. W. 
Ward. 

English Women of Letters and Frenchwomen of Letters. By Julia 
Kavanagh. 

Manual of Historical Literature. By Charles Kendall Adams. 

Hours in a Library. By Leslie Stephen. 

Literary Lives Series. 

History of Spanish Literature. By G. Ticknor. 

Elements of Criticism. By Lord Kames. 

English Composition and Rhetoric. By Alexander Bain. 

Botta's Handbook of Universal Literature. 

Library of the Weld's Best Literature. Edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner. 

Dickens Dictionary. By Gilbert A. Pierce. 

Waverley Dictionary. By May Rogers. 

Shakespearean Synopses. By J. Walker McSpadden. 

Shakespeare Primer. By Edward Dowden. 

Kipling Primer. By Frederick Laurence Knowles. 

Browning Primer. By Edward Berdoe. 

Browning Cyclopedia. By Edward Berdoe. 

English Writers. By Henry Morley. 

Library of English Literature. By Henry Morley. 

Provincial Types irt^American Fiction. By Horace Spencer Fiskc. 

Literary Leaders of America. By Richard Burton. 
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Best Fifty Bcx>ks Condensed for Busy Readers. By Benjamin R. 
Davenport. 

Heroines of Fiction. By William Dean Howells. 
American Literary Masters. By Leon H. Vincent. 
Chambers Encylopedia of English Literature. 
Dramatists of To-day. By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
The Iconoclasts. By James Huneker. 
The Making of a Journalist. By Julian Ralph. 
Practical Journalism. By Edwin L. Shuman. 

To purchase these books outright would involve no little expenditure 
of money, but' in these days of Carnegie and free libraries no man need 
duplicate the painful experiences of Lincoln in the pursuit of knowledge. 



CHAPTER HL 
General Reporting. 

Newspaper reporting involves three processes — ^the collecting of facts; 
their verification; composition. Verification includes investigation, con- 
firmation or rejection. 

Few men that have not gleaned their experience through long years 
of training on newspapers know what is meant by the term. News. News 
is always heightened in value when it is marked by the novel and the 
singular, the extraordinary or the unusual. So much there is of the 
commonplace and conventional in the happenings of the day that editors 
are forever on the lookout for stories out of the ordinary or that are full 
of the element of human interest. 

It is important that the new reporter should learn, too, that rank 
and social position add to- the importance of news. The mere killing of a 
mechanic or day laborer seldom gets more than a paragraph unless the cir- 
cumstances are extraordinary, but if the King of England or the German 
emperor falls down and fractures the royal ankle the incident is worthy of 
international note and is considered a good story. It is easy to see why 
this is so. 

Again, a bewhiskered anarchist, from the bar of his dingy gin mill, 
may shout that a bloody revolution alone can solve the industrial problem 
and not a line appears in the press, but if the same sentiments were to be 
uttered from the pulpit of a fashionable church, the newspapers would 
probably devote half a page to the story. 

A great power house in Brooklyn was destroyed by fire, involving a 
loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars. The New York newspapers 
gave but scant space to the story of the fire itself for the reason that it 
was simply a fire — nothing more. There were no thrilling rescues or 
hairbreath escapes. The fire, however, caused a complete tie-up of street 
railway traffic and thousands of people at Coney Island and the race tracks 
were practically marooned. The means employed by these people in 
getting home formed the main feature of that fire story. All sorts of old 
vehicles were pressed into use and the newspapers had interesting stories 
of the country circus like appearance of the city folk coming home. 
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Some reporters interlard their reports with accounts of their personal 
experiences in "landing the story.". This would be eminently proper if the 
reporter, like Richard Burton, had ventured in disguise into a strange and 
forbidden land at peril of his life, but in every-day reporting the story 
should be written from the facts gleaned, without any mention of the diffi* 
culties that were encountered by the reporter while "on the story." 

Lord Kames lived and died long before the modern newspaper had 
its birth, but his "Elements of Criticism" contain many points intended for 
writers in general that are especially applicable to the writing of a news- 
paper story. Some of these points that are well worth remembering are: 

"To make a sudden and strong impression, some single circumstance, 
happily selected,' has more power than the most labored description." 

"In the fine arts it is a rule to piit the capital objects in the strongest 
point of view and even to present them oftener than once, when it can be 
done. In history-painting the principal figure is placed in the front and 
in the best light; an equestrian statue is placed in the center of streets, 
that it may be seen from many places at once. In no composition is there 
greater opportunity for this rule than in writing." 

"Reasons that are common and known to every one ought to be taken 
for granted ; to express them is childish and interrupts the narration." 

"An elevated subject requires an elevated style; what is familiar ought 
to be familiarly expressed ; a subject that is serious and important ought 
to be clothed in plain, nervous language." 

It is in learning how to start his story that the new reporter encounters 
his greatest difficulties after he has gathered his information, and it would 
be well for the beginner to make a practice of cutting the first two or three 
paragraphs from well written newspaper reports, classify them, and keep 
them in a scrap book for ready reference when writing an' "introduction." 
He will learn sooner or later too, that the more sparing he is of adjec- 
tives, the better and stronger will be his reports. 

The reporter who takes assignments for the first time is, as a rule, 
at a loss how to set about the task of gathering the details. He does not 
know what questions to ask nor at which end to begin, and his inexperience 
often leads to ludicrous results, humiliating to himself but most diverting 
to his fellow newspaper men. 

New reporters, sent adrift without hint or guidance, have been known 
to come back to the office with an account of a funeral lacking the name 
of the corpse, or with a report of a murder minus the most essential 
feature — the known or probable motive. 

It is the aim in the following pages to give certain, definite, specific 
instructions for reporting all kinds of important news, and it is likely that 
in many instances old, experienced journalists will not find the information 
superfluous. 

A great handicap to many reporters is poverty of language and ideas. 
When, for instance, the average reporter sets out to describe a fine day, 
he usually confines himself to references to "Old Sol peeping over the 
eastern hills," or "sinking in a blaze of glory beyond the horizon." 
Brilliant spectacles gire always "scenes from Fairyland"; animated 
assemblies are called "large and enthusiastic meetings," and in a thousand 
and one other ways, by interlarding his work with worn-out and hackneyed 
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expressions, the writer betrays his meagre vocabulary and lack of imagina- 
tion and invention. 

The descriptive or hint words and phrases that are presented in this 
''Course" in connection with the outlines of questions to ask to obtain full 
information concerning any kind of news, are intended to remedy in a 
measure, at least, the defects in hackneyed, reportorial styles. Th6 words 
are so grouped that they cannot be other than constantly suggestive of 
ideas to the writer and a source of variety to his style. Their intelligent 
use should develop latent powers and lead to graphic, vivid, descriptive 
writing. Incidentally it may be mentioned, this invariably leads to an in- 
crease in salary. 

The hint words are by no means exhaustive and may be added to from 
time to time. The phrases are purposely restricted. They are intended 
merely to guide the writer in the construction of new ones. 

As they stand, the grouped words cover a wide and varied field — 
ordinary, commonplace items; decorations; delineations of human pas- 
sions; personal description; dramatic criticism; weather — ^fine, fair, hot, 
cold; rain, snow and wind storms; cyclones; tornadoes; natural descrip- 
tion in all its phases — sunshine and its effects; day and night; landscapes, 
including plains, valleys, mountains, in both wild and cultivated state; 
water and its phenomena, from the gentle brook of Tennyson to the plung- 
ing cataract and mighty ocean; noisy celebrations such as the Fourth of 
July and hot, political campaigns; crowds of all kinds from social events 
to the riot and excitement of a lynching bee. 

In classifying and paragraphing these words, convenience rather than 
scientific arrangement has been sought. Too many sub-divisions would be 
confusing to the reporter pressed for time. To save space use has been 
made to some extent of the system of hyphenating in Roget's Thesaurus. 
Thus, instead of saying faithful friends, faithless friends, the words appear 
like this: faith-ful-less-friends. 

We are told that a rhyme often suggested a line or a thought to Dry- 
den. Practical experience has demonstrated that these hint words and 
phrases, on the same principle of suggestion, facilitate writing. 

A great journalist once said that proper answers to the questions How? 
When? Where? will bring out full information about any happening. It 
would be well to add the questions. Who? What? Why? 

At the outset of your career you should accustom yourself to getting 
the full name and address of everyone that figures in a story. You should 
be careful to spell names according to the fashion of the bearer and not 
overlook that important element in a name — ^the initial. If reference were 
to be made to John Sullivan'no one would know what particular John was 
meant, but the entire reading world would instantly recognize the re- 
doubtable John L. If old man O'CarrolFs daughter Kate is trying to 
break into society under the style of Kathryn Carryll, you must indulge 
the young lady's idiosyncrasy. 

Having learned the names, next ascertain the nature of the event and 
its cause. Tell where it happened and, if important, describe the scene. 

It is necessary to state when an event happened — ^morning, noon or 
night; to-day, yesterday or last week. In a great crime, for example, it 
n of vital imoprtance to ascertain the exact time that the deed was 
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committed, for often the defense of an accused person is the setting up of 
an alibi. 

In investigating, keep the main point always in view. Make the 
details converge to it as to a common focus. In a criminal case, circum- 
stances, such as the finding of weapons, bloody clothing, etc., are of small 
account, unless the motive and opportunity of the accused to commit the 
deed are shown. 

Circumstantial evidence is a poor scaffold on which to hang any man. 
Evidence should be, not only circumstantial and probable, but conclusive 
and convincing. 

A description of the manner in which a deed was committed, or an 
«vent, social or otherwise, was carried out, is essential to a complete well- 
rounded report. 

We will now proceed to outline in detail the points that should be 
covered in getting down to the bedrock of a story. We have reference 
here to "big stories" only, for minor news events are covered in as few 
lines as possible, consistent with an intelligent understanding of the facts. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Police News. 

Deeds of Violence — Under this head are grouped all kinds of sensa- 
tional crimes involving violence, from ordinary street, barroom and per- 
sonal, encounters, to suicides, robberies, arson, feuds and vendettas, duels, 
kidnapping, assaults, lynching, riots, murders, open, secret or mysterious 
crimes, jail deliveries, etc. 

Cover the points— Who? What? Why? How? When? Where? Work 
out the motive in detail and show if the crime was the result of sudden 
impulse or premeditation. If premeditated, state how long the trouble had 
been brewing, trace it back to its origin and describe its growth from the 
beginning to the committing of the deed. 

If there is a woman in the case describe her personal appearance, 
and give an account of her history and connection with the affair. 

Note the public excitement caused, being careful to record threats of 
violence. For hint words see "Crowds and Panics" and "Passions." 

Ascertain the theories of the police, how they arrived at their con- 
clusions, and describe the methods they are employing to cleaY up the case 
and bring the guilty ones to justice. 

If the victim lives and has been carri'*d to a hospital, keep in touch 
by telephone with officials there in regard to the condition of Ife? patient. 

In the event of death it is often serviceable to ascertain the views of 
. the coroner or medical examiner. 

See the families of the principals and describe the effect of the news 
upon them. For hint words see "Pathos." Inquire into the funeral 
arrangements. 

If the criminal is captured red-handed or after pursuit, observe his 
demeanor — cool or indifferent; excited or filled with remorse and alive to 
a realization of his peril. Should he confess, get a statement if possible. 
Confessions are often obtained under cross fire of qucsti^rs from police 
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officials. This is known as putting the prisoner "through the third degree.*' 
Unscrupulous policemen sometimes resort to threats and violence to force 
a prisoner to confess, but the -best results are obtained by strategy and by 
getting the prisoner off his guard. 

See the district-attorney and the attorney for the prisoner. State the 
date of the hearing or trial. If the crime is bailable state in what amount^ 
and name of bondsman. You may mention incidentally maximum and 
minimum penalties provided by the statutes, but be careful not to act the 
parts of judge and jury and try the case yourself. It is possible in this 
way to commit libel or contempt of court. 

Describe the principals and give an account of their past lives — ^thcir 
reputation and standing in the community; ages; married or single; wife 
and children; education; habits — idle, industrious, moral or dissipated; 
occupations or professions. For additional points, see "Personal Des- 
cription." 

When a criminal escapes, the police send out alarms, trains are 
watched, roads out of the city guarded ; his family, haunts, and companions 
placed under surveillance and the police of other places notified. The 
fugitive is described in detail, particular attention being paid to his pecul- 
iarities, mannerisms and marks by which he may be identified. Rewards 
are usually offered as incentives to pursuit. 

When Italians, Corsicans or Southerners are implicated in mysterious 
crimes watch for love, Mafia, Black Hand or vendetta developments. 

In secret murders and mysterious crimes the motive constitutes the 
great point of interest. Usually the assassin is actuated by feelings of 
revenge, the intent to rob, or interest in getting the victim out of the way. 
Sometimes robbery is committed to hide the real motive. 

In seeking clues, the first facts to establish are: "Did the victim have 
any known or secret enemies ?" "Did these enemies ever threaten violence 
and where were they at the time the crime was committed ? Such enemies 
when known are immediately placed under police surveillance or brought 
to headquarters for examination. 

The scene of the crime should be described as well as the appearance 
of the victim and the nature of his wounds. Note evidences of a struggle. 
State when, how and by whom the crime was discovered. If committed 
indoors, observe how entrance and egress were effected. 

Interview persons that heard noises and outcries or that met sus- 
piciously acting persons in the neighborhood about the time that the deed 
is supposed to have been committed. 

Suicides — Cover such points outlined under "Deeds of Violence" av 
are applicable and find out in addition if the suicide left any writing ex- 
planatory of the act. Motives that lead people to commit suicide are in- 
numerable and include despondency due to poverty or ill health, un- 
requited love, fear of punishment for some act committed, remorse, 
business reverses, failure of some project or invention, drunkenness and 
religious mania. Some suicides are commonplace and are dismissed in a 
few lines, while others are romantic and sensational in the highest degree 
and call for elaborate treatment. Such cases are those of the young girl 
who dressed herself all in white like a bride and drank turpentine instead 
of carbolic acid so that her gown would not be burned or stained; the 
lovers who entered into a pact because their parents opposed their 
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marriage ; the religion-crazed girl who laid herself upon a funeral pyre 
and set a match to it; Lovat, the shoemaker, whose case is celebrated in 
the annals of suicide and who, after crucifying himself on a large cross, 
caused it, by his own exertions before he became unconscious, to be sus- 
pended from the window in full view of the multitude below. Allen McL. 
Hamilton, who mentions some of these cases, in an article on "Suicides" 
in Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia, cites also the case of a man who 
first took poison, then suspended himself, and finally blew out his brains. 
Whatever the social position of such a suicide, he would be worth a good 
story because of the extraordinary means he adopted, to end his life. 

Sometimes suicides plunge from high towers, bridges or precipices, 
but the most common methods of self-destruction are the drinking of 
poison, drowning, the inhaling of gas, cutting of the throat, hanging or 
shooting. Often a suicide's pastor or physician can throw light on the 
motive. In double suicides, ascertain if there was a "pact." 

Jail Deliveries — These are often open rebellions under the leadership 
of desperate ringleaders. When planned and executed in secret, the means 
of effecting escapes should be fully described and the question of inside 
or outside confederates determined. When there is a fight with the guards 
it should be graphically described. When successful, note the organizing 
of the posses for the man hunt, the pursuit, and the fights with the fug- 
itives, giving due attention to the topography of the country and to such 
points as the fugitives forcing farmers and others to supply them with 
food, horses, clothing, weapons, ammunition and the like. In all cases 
give the names of escaped criminals, their ages, home address, their crime 
and the time that remained to be served when escape was effected. In 
important cases give a history of the criminal. 

Duels — American reporters are not called upon every day to report 
duels, but if the rare occasion should arrive, note besides applicable points 
in "Deeds of Violence," the affront; the sending and accepting of the 
challenge; the naming of the seconds; the choosing of weapons and 
grounds; conditions of the meeting; number of rounds and result; sur- 
geons; spectators; action of the police. 

Abductions — Cover applicable points under "Deeds of Violence," and, 
in addition, fully detail the plot and the manner of carrying it out; kid- 
napper's terms and amount of ransom; manner in which negotiations with 
kidnappers are conducted. Work up the human interest and the part 
the police and public are playing in assisting the distracted parents to 
recover their child. 

Burglaries — When and where committed; by whom discovered; job, 
amateur or professional; clever or bungling; describe scene; tell how 
burglars effected entrance; task executed undisturbed, or is there evidence 
that burglars were frightened away? If surprised in act, note whether 
or not resistance was offered; evidence that burglars dined; give itemized 
list of valuables taken, with total loss in important cases ; police at work 
on case ; find out what explanation man on post has to give when others, 
rather than he, make discovery of the crime; alarms sent out; rewards 
offered; suspects; gentleman burglar. (RafHes.) 

Elopements — Names, ages and addresses. of the couple, their promin- 
ence in society, etc.; time and manner of elopement; escapes- made in 
carriage, automobile, by train or by -bicycle, etc.; stratagems by which 
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parents or guardians were eluded or put off their guard; departure 
hurried or well-planned; length of start couple had on pursuers; give 
close view narrative of antics of the irate father; describe appearance of 
couple — how dressed when last seen, their prospects in life; (the girl of 
course is always pretty) any explanatory writing left behind; excitement 
caused by elopement — mother's emotions, etc.; jewelry, money, extra 
clothing, etc., taken by couple; history of the attachment — ^how, when, 
where and in what circumstances they first met; efforts to separate them; 
how these were foiled; clandestine meetings held, and letters and tokens 
exchanged. Sometimes the intercepting of these leads to the dilcovery of 
the attachment. If elopement is followed by marriage, state time and 
place of ceremony, names of clergyman and witnesses; forgiveness or 
disinheritance. See "Love, Affection," for hint words. 

Arrests — Name, address, age, occupation, profession, standing or 
prominence of prisoner ; nature of his crime ; when, where and by whom 
arrested; arrest brought about by voluntary surrender, information 
lodged with the police or clever detective work; any resistence offered; 
arrest attended by public excitement or collecting of crowds; anjrthing in- 
criminating found when prisoner was searched at headquarters; prisoner 
cool, indifferent, excited or frightened, etc.; statement or confession; 
amount of bail set; efforts to obtain bondsmen; prisoner's counsel; date 
of hearing or trial; police case strong or weak; personal description; 
history of the crime. 

These points cover all manner of arrests but some crimes possess, in 
distinction from others what are known as "human interest features," and 
where these enter into a story, they should be well worked out. 

In Bigamy, polygamy and like cases affecting the marriage relation, 
when the principals are of high social standing, the story of the prisoner's 
double life is always set forth in fullest detail. The circumstances in 
which the people first met, how the acquaintance ripened into intimacy 
and marriage, and the combination of events that culminated in discovery 
and exposure should be given dramatic dress. 

Again, in embezzlements and like crimes, if the prisoner is prominent 
in church, social or business circles, his downfall is generally due to wine, 
women, cards, stock gambling, speculation or the races. 

In extortion, blackmail, badgering, bunco, swindling, counterfeiting 
cases, etc., describe in detail criminal's plan of operation, and inquire 
into his or her past history. 

In writing of forgeries, mention to whose order the check is drawn, 
by whom indorsed, the amount named and the bank or person that forger 
attempted to victimize. Describe his methods. (Criminal assaults.— All 
references to crimes of this sort has been avoided, as no reputable news- 
paper permits such reports in its columns, except in rare and extraordinary 
cases or where the crime has been followed by a lynching.) 

Accidents. — In a serious or fatal accident, the most important quesr 
tion to be answered is, "Who is responsible?" The. district-attorney 
should be eager to know, for if criminal negligence can be proved^ the 
case comes within the scope of Grand Jury investigation, and the guilty 
persons are liable to indictment. . .^ 

In hianufacturing establishments when a person is injured, the re- 
spohsibility for the accident is determined primarily for legal reasons. In 
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states where employers* liability laws are operative, if it can be shown 
that an accident wa^ the result of defective machinery or contributory 
negligence on the part of officials of a firm or corporation, the injured 
person is entitled to damages. 

In a fatal accident, it is very essential to show whether death was in- 
stantaneous or came after severe suffering. A plaintiff is entitled under 
the law in many places to recover a larger amount in the event of suffer- 
ing being proved, than if the victim's death came swiftly and painlessly. . 
The same is true of maiming and disabling — the loss of an arm, a leg, or 
other injuries that incapacitate the victim from earning a livelihood. 

In reporting great accidents^railroad disasters. Roods, shipwrecks, 
drownings, factory fatalities, earthquakes, explosions, etc. — prepare alpha- 
betical lists of dead and injured, giving name, age, address of each person, 
stating if married or single and indicating extent of injuries; tell how, 
when and where accident happened; describe scene; rescue work; calls 
for clergymen, doctors and ambulances; hospitals; crowds gathering; ex- 
citement or panic; interview eye-witnesses and interested persons; cause 
of accident — negligence, disobedience of orders or their misinterpretation, 
carelessness, etc.; arrests or suspensions pending investigation to deter- 
mine responsibility; extent of wreckage; wreckage on fire; damage and 
money loss; effect on insurance companies; traffic or work delayed; work 
of clearing away debris; pathetic scenes and incidents; effect on victims' 
families; suits threatened. 

Hint words — impetus; thrown; momentum; spread; brunt; impact; 
struck; impigne; jolt; violence; jar; concussions; force; explosion; up- 
heaval; blow; telescoping of engines or cars; bump; like battering ram; 
rock; hazard; lurch; jeopardy; trampled; recoil; collision; slam; bang; 
tremor; sway; reaction; rebound; knocked; shock; wrecked; dismantled; 
shivered; vibration; splintered; uptorn; wrench; havoc; ruin; risk; 
spring; dashed together; crash; clash; head-on; rear-end; convulsive; 
burst; wrack; ravage; tumble; fall; overturn; overwhelm; submerge; 
hairbreath escape; jostle; top speed; repulse; deflected; derailed; fatal; 
disastrous; desolation; devastate; topple; crush; sweep-ing; quiver; 
quake; tremble; jam-med; defaced; destructive; death; agony; excruciat- 
ing; intense; acute; suffering; cries; panic; screams; yells; pain; doom; 
crumble; shatter; blast; cripple; mutilated; shaken; maimed; disfigured; 
mangled; charred; danger; destroy; rents; fissures; debris; cracks; de- 
molish-ed; engulf; fling; warning; pferil; exposed; thrilling; breathless; 
terrific; frightful. Women volunteering as nurses — tearing up their skirts 
for bandages; tourniquets; first aid to injured; Red Cross and relief from 
other places; messages of sympathy. 

Drownings and rescues — ^battling with tide; efforts to keep afloat; life 
preservers tossed out; strength failing; heavy swell; waves; wash of 
passing boats; capsized; plunged; dived; grip of death; fighting rescuers; 
frenzied ; seized and dragged down ; clinging to side of boat-log, etc. ; 
plight observed from shore or from passing boats; life lines; launching of 
boats; cries of distress; appeals for help; keeping head above water; swept 
out by tide ; carried out by current ; taught in the undertow ; buffeted by 
the waves; exhausted; breasting the tide; choppy; struggling; dragging 
for body^; resuscitation. 
.: Shipwrecks— leaking; filling with water; manning the ptm^; calm- 
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ing the passengers ; keeping true conditions from them ; panic ; lowering of 
l)oats; lashing to masts; other ships stand by to help; first care (as in all 
accidents) for the women and children. If attended by storm, jsec "Water 
and Its Phenomena" and "Storms." Sec also "Pathos" and "Crowds and 
Panics." 

Floods — ^Area of flooded districts ; course taken by the water ; approxi- 
mate number of buildings flooded and of important factories, business 
houses and public buildings affected; number of people homeless and 
thrown out of employment; find out who was the Paul Revere of the 
occasion and describe manner in which he spread the alarm; efforts of 
people to save themselves; rising and flowing of the water; flooding of 
cellars ; sweeping away of bridges, dams fences, buildings, etc 

In great floods, earthquakes and other disasters, outside help is always 
volunteered, and relief work is carried out by such organizations as the 
Red Cross. Wlien gas and electric light plants are submerged and put out 
of commission, darkness adds to the horror and encourages thieves and 
ghouls. In such cases, police and troops are on constant watch, martial 
law is proclaimed, dead lines established and soldiers have discretionary 
power to hold up interlopers and, if necessary, to shoot to kill. State total 
and most important individual losses and whether meeting of citizens has 
been called to decide upon plans of relief. For hint words see, "Water 
and Its Phenomena," under the head of "Natural Description," and also 
'* Accidents" in preceding section. 

In earthquakes, inquire about seismographs, seismometers, etc., and 
results shown by instruments; duration and extent of shock. 

In railroad disasters note dangerous grade crossings. 



CHAPTER V. 
General News. 

Evictions, Hard Luck and Destitution Stories — In news of this class 
the reporter always emphasizes the "human interest" and pathetic sides. 
If the weather is unusually severe, the landlord flinty-hearted, the victims 
scantily clad and the larder and coal bin empty, the reporter is in his 
element. How he does work upon one's sympathies by contrasting the 
threadbare shawl of the helpless, shivering mother with the fine, warm 
ulster of the snug and comfortable looking landlord. Then again the 
picture of the starving children crying for bread is usually almost vivid 
enough to drag a sandwich from a paving block. 

Points to Cover. — Names and addresses of victims; time and place; 
how circumstances became public; number in family; any sick; how long 
main support has been out of work; what he or she worked at; how long 
family has been besieged by wolf; describe living apartments — kind, 
variety and condition of furniture, neatness or squalor of rooms; appear- 
ance and dress of victims ; if ordered out, describe means legal officer 
took to carry out instructions; neighbors, city or charitable organizations 
help; anxious for aid or too proiid to beg; grocers, butchers, bakers, etc., 
refuse credit; manner of living from day to day; outlook for future; 
plans; standing and repute of family in neigliborhood; heads of family 
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idle or industrious, of drinking or temperate habits; saving or wasteful 
when prosperous; has family known better days? (See "Pathos.") 

Strikes. — Corporation and union affected; time and place; number of 
employes out; cause — cutdown, demand for increase in wages, opposition 
to non-union men, recognition of union, reduction of hours of labor, etc.; 
how long brewing ; by whom ordered ; conferences between employers and 
walking delegates; outlook for settlement; arbitration proposed; scenes 
around affected plant; describe plant and state kind, amount and present 
condition of business; plans of employers to fill places; strike breakers to 
be called ; strikers issue "keep away" notices in newspapers and put pickets 
on duty; intimidation of employers and new help; disturbances and action 
of police (See "Crowds"); unfinished and perishable stock on hand; 
orders ahead; orders cancelled; scenes at strikers' headquarters; inter- 
national union notified and sanction of strike requested; aid promised by 
other unions; plans of walking delegates, high-handed or reasonable; 
assessments for support of strike to be levied on working members of 
affiliated unions; comparison of wages with scale in operation elsewhere; 
employers* conditions of re-employment; effect on trade and community; 
shopkeepers stopping credit or continuing to trust strikers; amount to be 
paid each striker weekly out of strike fund; amount in wages lost daily by 
strikers; public sympathy and views of leading citizens, including clergy- 
men; similar strikes of other days and their outcome. 

Failures. — Affected persons, firm or corporation; when, where, by 
whom and how announced; liabilities and assets; petition in bankruptcy, 
assignment, etc.; cause— competition, crushed by trust, trying to do too 
much business on capital invested, hard times, poor business, too much 
credit out, slow collections, speculation, dishonesty of trusted officials or 
employes, are a few of the many causes of business failures; excitement 
and comment caused by news ; looked for or unexpected ; doors to close 
pending settlement with creditors ; offers of compromise ; orders cancelled ; 
amount of stock on hand; is much of it perishable; creditors acting in- 
dependently or together; lawyers concerned and their views; schedule of 
creditors ; time and place creditors will meet ; probable line of action to be 
adopted; receivers; statements of interested persons; effect on community 
and on other firms ; number of employes ; amount of weekly payroll ; out- 
look for employes; their plans and intentions; amount of business done 
annually by the company; when company first began to decline; its stand- 
ing in mercantile world; reputation for enterprise and business sagacity; 
any previous failure; when, where and by whom business was founded; 
sketch its progress. 

When dishonesty is the cause of failure state condition of books and 
accounts, amount of shortage and cause of guilty person's downfall. 

Parades. — Name of organization holding parade and occasion of the 
celebration; weather; crowds; decorations; police arrangements; streets 
roped off; Condition of streets; ^forming place of the different columns; 
number of divisions; time of start; name of person in command and his 
staff; commander of each company; his aids and number of men under 
him; bands and drumcorps, number of pieces and leaders; appearance of 
marching columns — soldierly, graceful evolutions and the like (hint words 
for descriptive matter may be found under head of "Personal Descrip- 
tion") length of line and route of march; by whom reviewed and time and' 
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place of review; time it took to pass reviewing stand; rate a minute that 
paraders passed in review; carriages in line and their occupants; mention 
noticeable banners and their inscriptions; if any "floats" describe them 
and name their occupants; blockades of street cars, trucks, carriages; 
accidents; time and place of disbanding; orderly or confused; comparison 
with other parades. 

In military parades, or parades that are martial in appearance, work 
in something of the pageantry of war; military accoutrements; flashing 
bayonets; brilliancy of uniforms; discipline; mettlesome, prancing curvet- 
ting horses; clanking swords, etc. In a great city like New York, much 
of this detail would be omitted; the reporter would write his story from 
general impressions received of the event as a whole, and mention only 
prominent persons. 

Fires. — Time and place of fire and ownership of property; by whom 
occupied and for what purposes; causes — accidental, spontaneous com- 
bustion of inflammable material, incendiary, carelessness, rats and matches, 
.to wreak vengeance, to get insurance, etc.; how discovered; response of 
fire department; headway when firemen arrived; how they worked; 
weather; wind helping to spread flames; other buildinirs endangered; if 
beyond control assistance summoned from elsewhere; accidents; walls 
and floors falling in; explosions; lives endangered; work of rescue; deeds 
of heroism; ladders, lifenets, etc.; (work in human interest features) ex- 
tent of fire area; number of streams pouring into blaze; any trouble with 
water supply; high or low pressure; dynamiting buildings to check spread 
of fire ; families homeless ; housing and feeding them ; ghouls and thieves ; 
crowds; police; military guard; fire and dead lines established. 

Where arson or criminal negligence is proved, note course of action to 
be taken by police, fire marshal, coroner and district-attorney; if shop, 
tell number of people thrown out of employment ; number, kind and uses of 
buildings destroyed; losses and insurance; the total loss; are buildings of 
historic interest; will owners rebuild. At the beginning of the story give 
list of the dead, the fatally injured, severely injured, slightly injured, and 
note work of ambulance surgeons and volunteer doctors, women nurses, 
clergymen, hospitals, etc. 
■^ Hint Words — FuH swing; headway; fanned; sweeping; shone like 
an immense cresset; combustible; crackling timbers; sheets, tongues, 
tempest, ribbons, canopy, cordon, jets, columns, tide, plumes of flame or 
fire; seething mass; inflammable; ruddy; erubescent; embers; brands; 
burned like tinder, dead wood, dry brush, prairie grass, straw, pil soaked 
cotton, sun scorched forest, etc. ; glow ; flush ; flash ; smoke ; fumes ; ignite ; 
brilliant; splendid; bright; dazzling effects; weird; glare; flare; gleam; 
glittering; glimmering; radiance; transplendent; resplendent; illumination; 
shine; vivid; garish; meteoric; emblazoned; reflection; red; crimson; 
sparks ; smouldering ; suffocation ; prostrated ; overcome ; oppressive ; over- 
powering heat; belching, dancing, leaping, roaring, gluttonous, bounding, 
shootingj radiating flames; leaps and bounds; destructive; disastrous; 
fatal; blazing; lit up sIqt; spectacular; grand; wild; magnificent; awful; 
terrific; thrilling; horrible; aflame; unquenchable; Vesuvian; sweltering; 
incinerated; conflagration; luminous track — ^path, etc.; giant mirth; rage 
of flames; silhouettes; stifling; kindling; scorified, torrified the air; 
scorch ; cinders ; ashies charreid ; blackened ; sooty ; heaps ;. rubbish ; 
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debris; warm; hot; flickering; wreathing; gyrating; curling; twirling; 
licking,; slanting; whirling; raising; twisting; twining. 

Contagious Diseases and Epidemics. — Nature of the plague and its 
cause; time and place; how and by whom discovered; sending out the 
alarm; health authorities notified; measures to check its progress; houses 
and ships posted ; quarantined ; total number of cases ; deaths ; doctors and 
nurses under command of health board; hospitals; how disease is being 
treated; remedies; diet; fumigation; disinfection; isolation; vaccination; 
municipal authorities appropriate money for public safety measures; list 
of new cases daily; report from day to day on condition of victims; how 
dead are buried (hermetically sealed caskets, quicklime, etc.) comparison 
with former epidemics; opinions of medical authorities. -^ 

Hint Words. — Alarm of community; widespread; schools closed; 
runs its course; headway; progress; un-checked; prevalent; uncleanliness ; 
infection; impure; unsanitary conditions; general; immunes; extent; pur- 
gation; abomination; despair; sweeping; corruption; deodorize; slovenly; 
prevailing; dirt; squalor; filth; offal; rife; vultures; buzzards; garbage; 
stench ; smell ; odor ; reeking ; putrify ; pollute ; contaminate ; sickness ; 
illness; rankle; defile; foul; rotten; complaints; fester; taint; offensive; 
fetid; virus; virulent; pestilence; dangerous; spreading; fear. 

Congestion; affected; afflicted; noxious; unhealthy; infirm; poison- 
ous; vitiated; morose; worse; decrepit; incurable; destructive; fatal; 
distress; disastrous; horrible; terror; plague; prostrated; mephitic; 
zymotic; endemic; epizootic; insalubrious; fever; unwholesome; harmful; 
injurious. 

Remedial; mitigate; lessen; amelioration; recovery; bettering; im- 
proving; mending; turn for better; rallying; holding one's own; favor- 
able; recruiting strength; anti-septic. 

Stricken; demoralized; havoc; ravage; scath; catching; inroads; 
ravage; in-nutritious; mere wrecks; skeletons; ghosts of former selves; 
decline; waste away; lose flesh; pine; deadly; falling off; bad to worse; 
relapse; perish; on the wane; withering; decrease; weaken; aggravate; 
impair; disfigure; sap strength; undermine; blight; decimate; low ebb; 
broken down; worn out; used up; fatigued. 

Recurrence ; return ; revival ; retrieve ; convalescence ; healing ; relief ; 
restore; come to; renew; one's old self again; redeem; pull through; 
brought around; revivify; weather the storm; recuperate; comfortable; 
cheat the grave. 

Treatment; baneful; hurtful; scourge; preventive; palliative; excite- 
ment; watchful; precaution; confidence; restrain; peril; exposure; appre- 
hensive; worst stage passed; jeopardize; risk; venture; stake; menace; 
Hireatening; last extremity; hopeless; precarious; long for death; pitiful; 
ominous; critical; crisis; hanging by a thread; respite; rid-dance; de- 
livered; preparation; unprepared; unable to cope with; needless alarm; 
predisposed; at its height; experiments; diagnose; promptness; expedi- 
tious; eager; zealous; indefatigable; malignancy; wretched; deplorable. 

Set Programmes. — There are hundreds of news events that need not 
be specially detailed here. They are arranged in advance and are generally 
carri^ out according to regular programmes. Such events are holidays 
of all kinds; inaugurations ;. coronations ; assembling of legislatures and 
Congr€$s; college commencements; school graduations; ordinations of 
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clergymen; consecrations of bishops; dedications of buildings; memorial 
meetings; debates, etc. In reporting news of the kind mentioned here the 
reporter should always provide himself with a copy of the full programme 
for his guidance. 

In the majority of set events, the weather, decorations, and crowds 
are important factors. Holidays and public celebrations are marked by 
the closing of shops, banks, post offices, courts, city and town halls, and 
schools. 

Noisy Celebrations. — Assistance in writing these may be gained from 
the following hint words: Noise; roar; din; loud; thunder-ous-ing; 
stun; resounding; shouting; wake the dead; rattle; deafening; bellowing; 
ringing; ear-splitting; echo; reverberation; deep; piercing; racket; clang; 
rend the air; lustily; hoarse; hum; hullabaloo; full; babble; report; roll- 
ing; stentorian; powerful; bugle; thud; ding-dong; hubbub; clangor. 

Flow; burst; rumble; trumpets; tinkle; explosion; uproar; multison- 
ous; husky; discharge; clamorous; snap; detonation; sharp; fracas; rapp- 
ing; loading; firing; volley; blast; violent; crack; un-muffled; harsh; 
flourish; obstreperous; drumming; knock; fanfare; crash; beating; whiz; 
discord; rough; swell; popping; chimes; bells; cannon; guns; alarm; 
slam; bang; tintinnabulation; rustle. 

Boom; rub-a-dub; cacophony; screams; hooting; outbursts; reson- 
ance; whirring; jangle; yelling; jingle; howling; vociferation; mega- 
phones; clatter; clank; jarring; grand; magnificent; terrific; high-sound- 
ing; horns; gay; dramatic; buzz; grunt; blare; grating j variations; hor- 
risonous; baying; serenades; bands; strid-ent-ulous ; braying; babel; sing- 
ing; musical; shrill. 

Caterwaul; solos; duets; quartettes, etc.; cry; crow; hue and cry, 
croak; wail; warbling; outcries; dominant; piping; celebrating; bawl; 
tune-f ul-less ; happy; strike up; jubilee; jubilant; brawl; in-harmonious; 
carol; triumph; flaunt; hot time in the old town; won't go home until 
morning; Bedlam's outing; whoop; whistling; running over; salvo; Bed- 
lam let loose. 

Artillery; bomb-ilation ; riot in Chaos; Discord's concert; cannonad- 
ing ; screech ; flying banners, colors, etc. ; chorus ; red paint ; paint the town 
red ; boasting ; shrieking ; saluting ; vaunt ; strut ; flaming ; squeal ; bravado ; 
rowdyism; hoodlums; "rough house;" high feather; riding one's high 
horse- 
Squeak; illumination; "hot air;" victorious; squall; signalize; exul- 
tation; gala day; glorification; splendor; cheering; rejoicing; joyous; puff; 
display; dash; bonfires; fireworks; show off; spirited; pomp; fuss and 
feathers; marching; swaggering; insolent; abusive; groaning; array; 
demonstration ; spectacular ; pageant ; review ; flashing ; glittering ; fire; 
For additional words to describe the character and deportment of the 
people taking part, see "Crowds." 

Pomp and Ceremony. — Gala; fete; glory; grand-eur; glorious; bril- 
liant; ostentatious; spectacular; picturesque; admire; admiration; gorge- 
ous; display; bedecked; applause; jubilee; rank; fashion; dress; jewelry; 
eclipse; golden; grace; fair; lovely; charming; rich; fine; show; gaud-y- 
ery; exhibition; electrify; sight-ly; crowned; satisfying; flourish; dram- 
atic; "See the conquering hero comes;" "Hail to the Chief." 

Remarkable; peerless; unprecedented; august; superb; transplendent; 
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resplendent; excellent; trumpets; praise; lordly; flawless; surpassing; 
Fairyland; mighty; perfect; faultless; matchless; array; form; blazonry; 
pean; shouting; cheering; boom of artillery; rattle of musketry. 

Incomparable; glow; blaze; gloss; sparkle; fireworks; elegant; natty; 
beaming; state-Iy-liness ; majestic; wonderful; marvellous; pleasing; 
gratifying; dash; flaunt; signalize; dignity; elevating; renowned; bright; 
beautiful; glitter; dazzling; myriad lights; forest of color; flashing; 
shine; fanciful; elaborate. 

Bon-ton; fustian; gold braid; brass buttons; frills; brandish; illumin- 
ation; sublimity; distinguished; notable; enchanting; embellish-ment ; 
flashy; insignia; orderly or confusing; munificent; magnificent; gay; joy- 
ous; sumptuous; rejoicing; laurels; surfeit; bristle; replete; momentous; 
epochal; historic; memorable. 

Splend-or-id ; adorn; ornament; exaltation; lustre; profusion; glut; 
impressive; imposing; fantastic; barbaric; bewildering; spellbound; con- 
spicuous; lavish-ness-ly-ment ; surcharged; marked; prominent; import- 
ance; demonstration; indescribable; stupendous; great; prodigious; radi- 
ant; luxuriant; cloy-ed; prodigality; commanding; solemn; awe; pageant; 
soul-stirring; fascinating; princely; kingly; heroic; soldierly. 

Horses — caparisoned, curvetting, prancing, mettlesome, high-mettled, 
ramping, bounding, skittish, leaping, capering, dancing, frisky, springing, 
champing at bits. (See also "Crowds," "Decorations," "Prospect") 

Lack of Pomp. — Plain ; simple ; pure ; staid ; unpretentious ; charming ; 
severely plain; elegant; unaffected; unadorned; grace-ful; felicitous; un- 
ostentatious ; good taste ; tasteful ; fair ; pretty ; beautiful ; harmonious ; 
artistic; unconventional; neat; natty; sightly; well-balanced- rounded ; 
sweet. 

Ugly; eyesore; inartistic; lack of taste; blemish; inelegant; horrid; 
disfigured; unsightly; dull; objectionable; homely; ordinary; out of pro- 
portion; unprepossessing; stiff; hideous; flat; grotesque; uncouth; for- 
bidding; vulgar; ungraceful; ridiculous; laughing stock. 

Decorations. — In describinlg decorations note the materials used; their 
distribution and arrangement; simple or elaborate; general appearance; 
effect as a whole and by contrast; impression made on mind of beholder. 

Hint words — Colors; flags; bunting; flowers; plants (naming kinds); 
wreaths; garlands; festoons; tapestry; loops; folds; knots; tassels; trim- 
mings; plumes; bows; lace; fringe; pillars-chains-ropes-links-lines-cur- 
tains-mantles-banks-hedges-ramparts-of flowers, flags, etc. 

Borders; edges; windings; twistings; intertwined; tied; held; but- 
tressed with; crimped; ruffles; un-furled; drapery; pictures; statues; mir- 
rors; crossing; mantling; skirting; straggling; stretching; bending; 
swathed; swaying; hanging; dangling; suspended; drooping; trailing; 
plaited. Constellations ; galaxy; ornament ; adornment ; embellishment ; 
texture; delicate; simple; plain; smart; fine; garnish-ed; touches of color; 
beautiful ; bright ; charming; lovely; furbish-ed; becoming; gorgeous; ele- 
gant; polish-ed; refined. 

Gilded; glittering; splendid; dazzling; spectacular; graceful; un- 
affected; artistic; dainty; fashionable; brilliant; profusion; inspiring; 
glowing; pretty; jaunty; magnificent; floral; burnished; handsome; sym^ 
metrical; colors — violet, purple, blue, green, yellow, orange, red, crimson, 
scarlet, etc. (See also "Pomp and Ceremony.") 
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Lights — vari-many-colored ; lamps; scones; electric bulbs; incandes- 
cence; ridges-strings-of lights; arc lights; chandeliers. For words de- 
scriptive of light see "Sunshine and Its Effects" and "Light and Shadow." 

Real Estate Deals — Names of the seller and purchaser; auction or 
private sale; the property and its location; reason for selling and purpose 
in bujring; price-payment in whole or in part; notes, mortgages, or prop- 
erty given in exchange; description and uses of building; plans of pur- 
chaser; demolition, alterations, etc.; deal long pending; offers made and 
refused ; if an old landmark give its history briefly — when built, by whom, 
for what purpose; attorneys that figured in deal. 

Conferences — Under this heading may be grouped all sorts of meet- 
ings involving consideration of disputed points. Such are meetings for ar- 
bitration, settlement of labor troubles, making of treaties. 

Names of conferees; time and place of meeting; object; disputed 
points; arguments on which both sides base their claims; unyielding and 
stubborn or inclined to make concessions; public opinion aroused; text of 
final agreement. Which side has the apparent advantage? 

Trusts, Mergers and Business Combinations. — Names and capitaliza- 
tions of the consolidated corporations ; when, where and how was combina- 
tion effected; officers elected; companies in the deal — ^names, present lo- 
cations and standing in business world; purpose of consolidation as given 
out by trust officials; the real object if you can learn it; plans and in- 
tentions; any of the companies absorbed to cease business; if so, number 
of employes affected and their weekly payroll; how combination is viewed 
in affected communities; prospective effect on work and wages. 

Suspensions, Dismissals, Expulsions. — Name, address and standing of 
affected person; how, when and where action took place; the cause; 
charges and investigations; if accused person is granted hearing state 
when, where and before whom; get statements from both sides; appeal to 
Courts probable ; personal sketch. 
^ Hangings and Electrocutions. — Name and crime of condemned; time, 
place and manner of death; fate met bravely or like coward; how last 
night on earth was spent; death watch; was condemned restless or did he 
sleep soundly; when awakened; last meal, bill of fare, appetite; dressed 
for the end; any flinching while death warrant was being read; religious 
ministrations accepted or rejected; any confession; march to death scene; 
warden or sheriff in charge; his assistants; witnesses; how they were 
affected; clergymen prepare condemned for death; his last words; suc- 
cessful or bungling job; examination of body by physicians; what became 
of body; funeral; history of crime. For hint words concerning leave- 
taking of family, see "Pathos." 

;><^ Lectures and Sermons. — Once upon a time, as they say in the story 
books, newspapers devoted considerable attention to lectures and sermons, 
but the modern press reserves but scant space for them. Lecturers and 
clergymen deplore this change of front and charge the newspapers with 
lack of interest in religion, science and literature. 

Now this is not true. There never was a time in the history of 
journalism when newspapers showed a keener or kindlier interest in gen- 
uine religious, scientific or literary culture than at the present day. It 
is because the vast majority of sermons and lectures lack newsiness, time- 
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liness, point and originality, that they are barred from the columns of the 
newspapers. 

Professor Mediocre comes to Penn Yan on invitation of the Society 
of Isolated Fossils and delivers a lecture concerning the moon. His lec- 
ture is of the sort that takes at least four hours to pass a given point. 
He wonders next day why his words do not occupy the entire first page 
of a newspaper. He demands an explanation and the editor tells him that 
his lecture contained nothing that is not already covered in the encyclo- 
pedias. 

The same is true of sermons. Why should a newspaper editor devote 
four columns to a thrilling account of Moses and the flight of the He- 
brews from Egypt when he recalls that the Bible had a well-written 
'*beat" on the story a small matter of 3,000 years or so ago? When ser- 
mons or lectures contain striking or noteworthy points these are picked 
out and are worked over into a news story, but the flay of the verbatim 
report has passed. 

Interviews. — Before going to interview a person, draw up a list of 
questions so that when you come into the "Great One's" presence you will 
not be at a loss for ready speech — a great advantage in interviewing. 
Adapt your questions to the person interviewed. You would hardly in- 
terview statesmen, soldiers, clergymen and actresses in the same way. 

When the person to be interviewed is not favorably disposed, keep 
your notebook and pencil out of sight. This is a good rule, by the way, 
to follow in all lines of news. 

Do not follow, in writing interviews, the old, stereotyped, question and 
answer method. Let your story be a good running account of what the 
person interviewed told you, touched up here and there with little side 
lights of description and references to whatever may be characteristic in 
the speaker's manner. All important interviews should be in direct quota- 
tion. Unimportant or dry matter should be hastily sketched and pre- 
sented only in substance. 

General questions to ask strangers in the country may be framed on 

these points — ^plans and intentions ; purpose of the visit ;^ impressions of the 

. city, country and its people ; impressions of society ; how these compare 

with old country conditions; views on questions agitating native country. 

In all cases give a description of distinguished person. 

Hint words for framing general questions. — Who; what; why; how; 
when ; where ; calling, occupation, vocation, profession ; way, manner, 
means; cause, purpose, motive, reasons, aims,' objects, designs, plans, in- 
tentions; ascribe, attribute; time, duration; place, site, location, situation; 
route, itinerary ; discover, find out, ascertain ; announce, state, proclaim, 
acclaim, publish, say, assert, admit, confess; allow, permit, grant, affirm; 
incidents, episodes, events, circumstances; start, begin; groundwork, basis, 
foundation; inaugurate, induct, introduce. 

Result, effect, consequence; kind, degree, likeness; statements, explan- 
ation, excuses; requests, applications, ask; responsibility, fault, blame, 
grievances, complaints; critical, pick flaws, judicial; hint, intimation, alle- 
gation, suggestion, reference; supposition, suspicion, suspect; warn; ad- 
vocacy, indorse, approve, uphold; agitate, plead, defend, persuade, induce, 
convert, convince, assume, contend, establish, maintain, argument, demon- 
strate show, encourage, influence ; opposition, condemnation, denounce, ar- 
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raign, charge, objections, attack, rebuke; competition, contest,- quarrel, al- 
tercation, dispute; stop, hinder, interfere; withdraw, recall, take back; 
continue, keep up, persevere; abate, decrease, lessen; abandon, give up, re- 
lease. 

Absolve, yield, quit; abjure, retract; cancel, acquit, clear; call, demand, 
summon; incite, arouse, inflame; threaten, intimidation; danger, peril; 
commute, extenuate, condone; distribute, disseminate, scatter broadcast, 
propagate; imperative, need, necessity, urgency, want; do, achieve, accom- 
plish; power, qualified, fitted, able, ability, competent, capacity, execute; 
can, will, shall, would, should, may; requirements, requisites, scope; duty, 
obligation, liability; dare, try, attempt, brave, courage; timidity, cowardice; 
indications, directions, guide, point out ; theories, opinions, principles, ideas, 
notions; dimensions, boundaries, size, extent, magnitude, vastness, area, 
limitations, length, breadth, width,* thickness, form, shape, weight. 

Alter, change, vary; ancient, antiquated; new, modern, up-to-date; 
contract, agreement, promise, pledge; cost, expenditure, credit, wages; 
merits, advantages, benefits; defects, prejudices, shortcomings; deny, pro- 
tests; adequate, commensurate, sufficient; adhere, cleave to; dread, appre- 
hensions; reply, answer; compensation, remuneration, reward, allowance; 
terms, conditions, provisions; rules, regulations; negotiation, compromise, 
surrender; head, principal, chief, ringleader; equity, justice, right; odd, 
strange, singular; ratify, confirm, sanction; attitude, stand; loyalty, obedi- 
ence ; rebellion, resistence ; absorb, swallow up ; accelerate, hasten, quicken ; 
set, adjust, fix; account, reckoning; use, utility, value; significance, mean- 
ing, import-ance; opportunities, openings, chances; calculation. 

Statistics; amount, figures, estimate; abridge, shorten, curtail; abso- 
lute, arbitrary, domineering; forbear, refrain, restraint; supervise, super- 
intend, oversee, guard, watch; character — amoral and mental; allot, appor- 
tion, assign ; check, curb, control ; conciliate, propitiate,, reconcile ; content, 
perennial; qualifications, talent, equipment; habit, custom; propositions, 
offers, advances, olive branch; progress, headway; abolish, destroy, anni- 
hilate; accumulate, heap up, amass; acute, keen, sharp; add, join, unite; 
adduce, bring forward; aspirations, desires, hope, ambition; rights, privil- 
eges, prerogatives, authority; impelled, promptings, influences; outlook, 
prospect, expectations; give, bequeath, share, divide, contribute; help, aid, 
assist. 

Commendation, laud, praise, eulogize; deceive, impose upon, hood- 
wink; decree, edict, ukase, proclamation; disown, disavow; perfect, com- 
plete, finish; preferences, choice, selections; methodical, order, arrange- 
ment; precedents, instances, see, observe, notice, mention; artifice, trick, 
stratagem; assemble, collect, muster; strength, following; associates, com- 
panions, partners; knowledge; understanding; drift; tendency; get, possess, 
acquire, obtain; binding, obligatory, compulsory; cabal, clique, junta; re- 
buke, reprimand; education, instruction; sure, certain, confident, positive; 
judgment, penalty, punishment; remedy, cure; endure, put up with; root 
out, eradicate, extirpate; tax, impost; rites, ceremony; vote, suffrage. 

Many of these words, it will be observed, are synonymous or nearly so. 
The object in making out the list in this manner was to offer a choice of 
words, so that if one failed to suggest an idea, another might. 

Deaths. — Name; time and place; end painless or attended with suf- 
fering; sudden or expected; cause of death; recognition of those in death 
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chamber; last words; those present when end came; how they were af- 
fected; how, when and by whom was public, official announcement of 
death made; public griei; tolling of bells; flags at half mast; public and 
private buildings decked in mourning; body lying in state; number, char- 
acter and deportment of mourners; guard of honor; appearance of the 
dead; names of prominent persons that called and offered ^rmpathy; 
messages of condolence ; funeral arrangements ; time and place of funeral ; 
interment; sketch of the dead. 

Funerals. — Name, time and place; mourners take last look; descrip- 
tion of coffin; bearers, actual and honorary; procession from house to 
church ; if military or other escort name officers in command and tell num- 
ber of men; size, character and deportment of crowds along the route; 
mourning decorations; weather; name of church; body borne inside and 
placed on catafalque; floral tributes; prominent persons that attended the 
services; delegations from social and other organizations; nature of the 
services; clergymen; the music; the eulogy; procession to cemetery; last 
services at grave; the interment. See "Pathos," but be careful to avoid 
maCidlin sentiment. 

Resignations. — Name and position of resigning person; how, when,, 
where and by whom was resignation announced; personally or by letter; 
text of letter; reasons given for action; any other position in view; its 
inducements; when will resignation be considered; to be accepted or re- 
jected; new candidates for place; personal sketch. These points will also 
be found 'useful in writing of calls to clergymen who are never too deaf 
to hear the Lord's voice calling them to a choicer field and a larger salary. 

Small Fry Assignments. — Newspapers in large cities have neither 
time nor space for anything save the vital news of the day, but in the 
smaller cities, the papers cover everything that happens or is likely to 
happen in their territory. Thus a new reporter is likely to serve his ap- 
prenticeship reporting church socials, bean suppers, secret society and 
lodge meetings, elections of officers and like affairs that call more for leg 
power than for mental acumen. Indeed reporters that cover this class of 
assignments are called "Legs." 

It is unnecessary to give any directions for reporting these minor 
items. You simply ferret out . what irreverent reporters call the "main 
guy" — that is to say, the principal official of the evening, and get him or 
her to give you the facts. 

Ordinarily, news of this kind is confined to paragraphs. It is usual,, 
in small cities, to mention the names of committees. When puzzled regard- 
ing the questions to ask, think of the words, who, what, why, how, when, 
where. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Politics. 

Political reporters should be possessed of sound judgment and good 
sense. Candidates for office, when it serves their purpose, are not at all 
backward in using the newspapers if they can influence or hoodwink the 
reporters. You should be constantly on your guard or you will find! 
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yourself publishing rumors for news and advocating the election of worth- 
less candidates. 

Even though you may have a strong liking for a candidate, it is in- 
excusable to attribute to him, qualifications that he does not possess. To 
do so brings the offending newspaper into contempt, and the public can- 
not be blamed if it voices the suspicion that the writer is a paid advocate. 

Never write, without thorough investigation, a story told by a can- 
didate against his rival There is an object in misleading you. 

Never write in this fashion: "Mr. Graftman is being urged by his 
friends to enter the contest for the board of aldermen. Mr. Graftman, 
who has had large financial experience, is giving the matter his attention. 
His friends say that he would make a good run against Mr. Robfast." 

Cheap politicians always tell the reporters that "they are in the hands 
of th«r friends." To put it in the blunt, vigorous vernacular, they are 
almost invariably liars. The class of candidate referred to in the fore- 
going paragraph is a type of the cheap, unscrupulous politician, who enters 
into contests for office, because he knows that for men of his ilk, govern- 
ment treasuries are "fine pickings." 

Men usually seek the office ; it is seldom that the office seeks the man. 
When it does you will know it without any volunteered information from 
the candidate. The myth about "friends" is circulated to test public 
sentiment. The political highwayman would have you believe that he "has 
reluctantly, and at a great personal sacrifice, consented to obey the call of 
the people and enter the contest." 

He stands on a broad, "popular" platform. He is the "friend of the 
workingman," and a loud, uncompromising foe to corporate wealth — 
until his silence is purchased. The success of these slimy,, corporation 
lackeys in gaining office is making American municipal and state govern- 
ments the most notoriously corrupt in the world.' 

You may wonder why railroad corporations can dictate to legislatures 
and why street paving and school books are changed so often. Sniff 
good and hard and perhaps you will detect the odor of the greenback. 

A newspaper commits a crime when it assists an unindicted rascal 
io an office from which he can carry on a wholesale, plundering business. 
Some certificates of election should be called "permits to rob." It was a 
liappy slip of the types that once made a compositor refer to "our repre- 
sentathieves." 

Electioneering — When a candidate is announced, state who he is; the 
•office he seeks; his chances of success; his willingness or refusal to 
pledge himself to a definitely announced policy. If the office carries with 
it appointive power find out what the candidate has to say concerning the 
retaining or removing of important officials, and, if possible, learn whom 
he is likely to appoint to the places in the event of success. When im- 
portant, give sketch of candidate, mentioning his qualifications for the 
place and noting if he had ever before held public office. 

When there is a contest, keep an eye on developments, and record, 
from day to day, the progress of the canvass. A canvass is often carried 
on by candidates going from house to house seeking personal assurance of 
support from the voters. Another means adopted by candidates is to send 
out printed matter through the mails. This is called, for want of specific 
term, "Literature." In great contests meetings and rallies are held. 
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Note the humor of the contest, the "joshing** of voters, the kissing of 
babies, the complimenting of women, picnics, entertainments and the like. 
Watch headquarters of rival candidates, note the betting, state the cause 
of interest and excitement, or apathy and indifference of the voters as the 
case may be, and keep prominent the issues that are having the most 
telling effect for the side your newspaper represents. 

Primaries and Caucuses — These are meetings preliminary to con- 
ventions and elections. In reporting primaries, name political organiza- 
tion that issued the call; time and place; who called to order; chairman 
or warden, secretary or clerk ; tellers, inspectors, etc. ; size, character and 
deportment of crowds; officials voted for, with total vote; speeches by 
successful candidates; any talk of defeated candidates running inde- 
pendently at the polls. 

Unsuccessful delegate lists or candidates may be mentioned in the 
main story, but never in the summary. In large cities, the newspapers omit 
the detailed summary and merely note the contests, the names and some- 
times the vote of candidates, but in the small city dailies, the summary is 
always used and is prepared in this style: 

ORGANIZATION. 

Ward one — ^John Smith, chairman ; William Brown, clerk. (And so 
it goes through the list, each ward paragraphed by itself.) 

DELEGATES TO MUNICIPAL CONVENTION. 

Ward one — Thomas Peterson, Jeremiah Anderson, etc. (Continue in 
like manner with the other wards. 

All other lists should be sub-headed as here indicated. 

Conventions — During the time preceding a convention, reporters 
watch headquarters of rival candidates and button-hole prominent leaders 
in the effort to get a line on the nominations or the platform to be adopted. 
You should be on the lookout for "trades" or "deals," and note if there is 
likely to be a "split" or a "bolt" by disgruntled delegates. Scenes attend- 
ing the arrival of delegations, the city's welcome to the convention, the 
decorations, scenes in hotel corridors and in the streets, furnish inter- 
esting side lights on convention stories. 

Convention proper — ^Time and place of meeting; weather; arrival of 
delegates; demonstrations for prominent persons; temporary organiza- 
tion, chairman, clerk, etc.; naming of committees on credentials, per- 
manent organization, order of business, rules, resolutions, etc.; scenes in 
hall; crowd — size, character and deportment; permanent chairman and 
secretary; chairman's speech; the nominations; the platform; adjournment. 

In conventions other than political, mention reports of officers, 
financial statements, revision of the constitution, etc., and when important, 
summarize them; statie where next convention is to be held. 

Meetings and Rallies — State by whom held; time and place; object; 
street scenes, parades, fireworks, etc.; reception committee meets speakers 
and escort them to place of meeting; enthusiasm and cheering, or hostile 
and counter demonstrations; (see "Crowds") bands and music; re- 
ception before meeting; scene as speakers and invited guests come upon 
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plaHorm; names of those on platform; tell who called to order; presiding- 
ofiicer; his speech and introduction of other speakers; appearance and 
manner of principal speaker (see "personal description*' and "Plays and 
Player's Art"), crowd and its deportment. Summarize in the introduc 
tion the main or most striking points in the speeches. Mention may be 
made of historic incidents that may have happened in.the hall in other days. 
Elections — Time and place; weather; scenes and incidents; opening 
vote light or heavy; interest manifested (see "Crowds"), getting out the 
vote — hacks, carriages etc.; candidates hustling; arrests; "repeaters;" 
deeds of violence; demonstrations in favor of popular candidates; when 
and how prominent citizens and candidates voted; how vote compares 
with past elections; the tabulated vote; scenes around newspaper 
bulletins, in the streets, and in political party headquarters; interviews 
with candidates and party leaders on result; jollifications by successful 
party. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
Courts. 

Lawsuits — The person that brings an action is called the plaintiff; 
the person sued, the defendant. In cases of great interest name officer 
that served the writ and tell how, when and where it was served; easily 
served or strategy necessary; amount of the ad damnum; court in which 
writ is returnable ; cause of action. In cases of extraordinary interest, the 
law papers do not usually contain all the story as the newspapers want it, 
and you must see the lawyers and principals on both sides of the action. 
In criminal cases the plaintiff is called the complainant. 

In divorce cases the writ is sometimes called a libel. The person 
seeking the divorce is the libellant; the person sued, the libellee. In New 
York, however, the terms plaintiff and defendant are used as in ordinary 
law-suits. In divorce cases in which the principals are prominent 
socially, the full story of their married life, so far as obtainable, is usually 
given publicity by the press. . You should aim, however, to steer clear of 
sensational and nauseating details. Hint words: corespondent; alimony; 
charges; collusion between principals; contested; undefended. 

In breach of promise cases, additional details to investigate are the 
circumstances of the first meeting and the growth of the intimacy. The 
letters exchanged by the principals are usually the most interesting feature 
of a breach of promise case. 

Trials — It is the easiest thing in the world to bring down upon your 
head the wrath of the bench. Therefore, exercise care in reporting court 
proceedings. To take issue with the judge by commenting unfavorably 
upon his rulings, or by printing facts bearing upon a case before they 
have been presented to the jury, have been held by man> judges to con- 
stitute contempt. The point is made that such premature publication is 
likely to influence or prejudice a jury in reaching a verdict. The safest 
rule is to present evidence as delivered without additions or qualifying 
statements. 
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In criminal trials name the prisoner; describe nature of his crime; his 
appearance and demeanor; members of his family and friends in court; 
the crowd and its interest — friendly, hostile or neutral; selecting the -jury; 
challenges and empanelling; tilts between opposing attorneys and the 
court; attorneys* statements to court and objections or exceptions to 
rulings; presenting the case to the jury; calling, swearing and examin- 
ing witnesses; dramatic or striking denouements; arguments of attorney; 
judge's charge; case given to the jury; jury's verdict. A modification of 
these points may be utilized in reporting civil cases. When known, lead 
trial stories with verdict or sentence. 

Indictments — ^Judges or Magistrates of the lower courts have no juris- 
diction over prisoners accused of actual crimes, that is, offenses punishable 
by sentence to the state penal institutions. The most that these judges can 
do "is to hear the evidence and, if it justifies them in finding "probable 
cause," bind the offenders over to the Grand Jury. 

The prosecuting attorney for the county must present the case in 
secret session to the Grand Jury. If he makes out a good case, the jurors 
find "a true bill" or indictment, and the case is sent for public trial to the' 
higher court. If the evidence is of a flimsy character, the Grand Jury 
finds "no bill." 

Understand that a Grand Jury does not find an accused person guilty. 
Its province in fact is to formally make accusation. The accused is then 
put on trial before a judge and petit jury of twelve men— the twelve 
good men and true of legal tradition. 

You will often read paragraphs like this in the newspapers: George 
Wil§on was arraigned this morning before Judge Noah Lott in the police 
court on a charge of highway robbery and was bound over for appear- 
ance before the Grand Jury." 

Reporters that write in this style are but little versed in law. No 
person is compelled to incriminate himself. Prisoners are, therefore, 
never brought before the Grand Jury. That body hears only the govern- 
ment's side of a case. With the merits of the defense it has nothing to do. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Social Reporting. 

Receptions — To whom and by whom given; those that "received" and 
"assisted"; prominent guests; decorations; music; dancing; caterer and 
his arrangements. In state or notable receptions, describe the gowns of 
the ladies who received, and in "coming out" parties for debutantes, 
describe their appearance, gowns, bouquet, etc. Certain of these points 
will apply to dinner parties. 

Balls and Dances. — By whom given; occasion or purpose; when and 
where held; weather; size, character and deportment of company; (See 
"Crowds") names of those that received and assisted; decorations; music 
—orchestra, number of pieces, leader, concert; names of leaders in grand 
march and those in line; gowns of the women; catering arrangements; 
officials of the evening; floor director, assistants, aids; committees. In 
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masquerades particular attention must be given to the costumes. In 
cotillons, state number of figures and favors; tell who leads and with 
whom he dances; names of patrons, 

Fairs. — Fairs, bazaars and like affairs are held, as a rule, to raise money 
for charity or churches. State by whom held; by whom opened; time 
and place; objects; weather; decorations; crowds; booths and tables; 
names of booth and table managers and assistants; stratagems of yotmg 
women with "books of chances" to obtain money from the crowd; vot- 
ing and guessing contents; dancing and musical or dramatic entertain- 
ments; supper; dancing; committees; patrons, etc. 

Weddings — Names of bride, bridegroom, maids of honor, best man, 
flower girls, etc.; when and where held; private or public, at home or In 
church; simple, elaborate or fashionable; weather; decorations; name of 
clergyman and church with which he is connected; parents of bride and 
bridegroom; who gives bride away; spectators — ^their number, standing or 
character, interested in ceremony, etc.; ushers; prominent persons present; 
how bride and bridegroom looked (See "Personal Description") gowns of 
bride, maids and notable women present; dress of bridegroom and best 
man; the bridal veil, how fastened, and flowers; bouquets of bridesmaid; 
does bride wear bridegroom's wedding gift; reception — ^names of receiving 
party and assistants ; wedding breakfast, caterer and menu ; those present ; 
congratulations, personal, by letter and by telegram; presents; bride- 
groom's favors to ushers, etc.; wedding tour; future home; when couple 
will be "at home;" sketches of couple, social standing, etc. If married at 
home, state where couple stood during ceremony, and if under an arch, 
describe it. In fashionable church weddings, describe nature of the 
ceremony; arrival of couple at church; crowd; music; wedding march — 
processional and recessional; organist; choral service. 

Wedding Anniversaries. — When, where and by whom held; those 
that received and assisted; list of guests; congratulations; presents, 
speeches, etc.; catering arrangements: dancing; music; games; etc. 
If the occasion warrants it give sketch of the couple, covering only import- 
ant points. The wedding anniversaries are : First, Cotton ; Second, Paper ; 
Third, Leather; Fifth, Wooden; Seventh, Woolen; Tenth, Tin; Twelfth, 
Silk and Fine Linen; Fifteenth, Crystal; Twentieth, China; Twenty-fifth, 
Silver; Thirtieth, Pearl; Fortieth, Ruby; Fiftieth, Golden; Seventy-fifth, 
Diamond. 

Banquets or Dinners. — The occasion ; organization or persons by whom 
held; time and place; weather; reception; those that received and wel- 
comed guests; greeting of prominent guests as they arrived; march to 
dining hall; and by whom headed; banquet hall decorations; Grace by 
clergyman; caterer and menu; guests at head table; other guests; char- 
acter and deportment of guests (See "Crowds"), toasts and speakers; 
music; singing, etc.; resolutions or addresses of honor; committees of 
arrangements, reception, etc. To obtain the names of guests, where there 
are no printed lists, provide blank books and pencils for each table. Start 
the books by requesting some person at the end to write his or hep name 
and then pass the book along. In this way the books will go the rounds 
and when all have signed you have simply to collect the lists. 

First-class reporters, realizing they are not guests and are present 
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only on business, do not join the diners; they generally arrive when the 
speaking begins and the dinner is over. Cheap reporters, on the other 
hand, are among the first to sit down. 

Meetings to arrange for Future Happenings. — Names of interested 
persons or organization; time and place of meeting; object and plans; 
chairman, secretary, treasurer, etc.; committee of arrangements and sub- 
committees on invitations, finance, time and place of proposed event, 
speakers, parade, music, printing, etc. Outline plans as far as formed. 

Presentation and surprise parties. — Name and address of person hon- 
ored; time and place; the present or presents; how principal was kept 
out of secret; the presentation speech and its maker; the response; num- 
ber of guests present; dancing; music; singing; recitations; games, etc.; 
refreshments. 

Reunions and Anniversaries. — These are held at stated intervals by 
certain organizations, notably by veteran soldiers in commemoration of 
past achievements and to promote the bond of brotherhood and good fel- 
lowship. State by whom held; time and place; weather; reception and ex- 
change of greetings; parade; business meeting — ^presiding officer, secre- 
tary, roll-call, number that responded, deaths since last reunion, officers 
elected, business transacted, treasurer's and other official reports; dinner; 
music; songs; resolutions; toa«vts and speeches; those present; time and 
place of next reunion. 

Avoid maudlin and nauseating sentiment, particularly when writing 
of reunions of "Old Vets." The "empty sleeve" and "faltering step" have 
been worked to death. 

Easter. — Describe the weather ; crowds on streets and in churches ; 
their appearance; women's hats and gowns, etc. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Games and Sports, 

Reporters lacking in practical experience and a knowledge of the un- 
derlying principles of games and sports would be unable to make much 
of minute, theoretical directions. The subject therefore will be treated 
here in a general way. 

The majority of sporting events are the result of challenges. Give 
full name and standing of the challenger and the challenged ; time and 
place, they, or their representatives, meet to arrange details; note disputed 
points and arguments on both sides; terms and conditions; day, hour, and 
place decided upon for the contest; list of officials; programme of events, 
entries, prizes, side bets. 

From the time the agreement is signed until the day of the contest, 
you must report day by day, the methods and progress of training and 
practice on both sides. 

When the event has taken place, your report should include these 
points — ^time and place; winners and time made; weather; size, character 
and deportment of crowd; society women and their gowns, automobiles 
and carriages; excitement and betting; methods and manner of contes- 
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tafits; officials of the day; scores; summaries; exact official time; acci- 
dents and police; statements from both sides; will loser challenge again? 

These points with some modifications will be found applicable to all 
manner of sports from yacht, horse and boat races to prize fights. 

Training.— Roadwork ; punching the bag; gymnasium; boxing; 
sprints; trial spins; rubbing down; working hard; faithful; conscientious; 
patient; earnest; persistent; aggressive; energetic (For additional words 
of this kind see "Personal Description"); diet; sleeping hours; retiring 
and rising hours; training quarters, trainers, etc. 

Condition. — Prime; superb; splendid; excellent; perfect; first-class; 
great shape; pink-acme of condition; model; admirable; sound as a 
whistle ; right as a trivet ; full of steam ; hard as nails ; tough as old boots ; 
thorough-ly; best of shape; never better in life; surpassing; good; bub- 
bling over with life-energy-fire-animal spirits, etc 

Rather fight than eat; can "stand the gaff;" out for business; some- 
thing will be doing; picked to win; cannot begin too soon; trained to the 
minute; mettlesome as a young colt-thoroughbred; in fine fettle; fit as a 
fiddle; war to the knife; battle royal; evenly matched > toss-up between 
them; out for blood; both sides confident; prepared for battle of their 
lives; good betting proposition; never looked-felt-better ; in good trim; 
will give good account of himself; will make opponent look like thirty 
cents — Raines Law Sandwich, etc. 

Trained to perfection; jaunty air of confidence; all over but the shout- 
ing; both say there can be but one result; ready for the pistol crack; keen 
rivalry among the partisans; the favorite; betting odds; even money; 
nothing to do save to go through the motions; the winner will know that 
he was in a-fight-race; up against a tough proposition; glutton for pun- 
ishment; old warriors at the game. 

Racing. — Running; pursue; chase; follow; close upon the heels; 
speed; pace; slide; amble; plod-ding; canter; neck and neck; nip and 
tuck; horse and horse, head and head; rate; jog; trot; shuffle; prance; 
put on every stitch of sail; roving; rapid; fast; celerity; velocity; out- 
strip ; agile ; spanking-pace-breeze ; had his seven league boots on ; gallop : 
winged ; stride ; close range ; skim ; frisk ; earned his passage ; honors even ; 
fleet; flit; strut. 

Mercury heeled; swift; pass; toddle; stalked; bestirred; gadding; 
rush; dash and fire; energy; stirred his stumps; glide; forged ahead; 
ramble; going the-circuit-rounds-bases, etc.; nimble; active; spurt; scam- 
per; scramble; hie; hasten; scoured the field; trip; scud; scoot; dart; 
accelerate; best leg foremost; leap; spring; bound; caper; whirl; vault; 
hustle; gait; homestretch; fair field, no favors; crowd on all sail; a 
brush; sweep; ran away from opponent; whisk; left in the distance; hop; 
skijr; jump; "the hot foot;" flying wedge; rush line; cyclonic-runner- 
fighter-player; fast as Pegasus; Garrison finish. 

Lingered for grass to grow under him; stopped to study scenery; 
slouched; trudged; dog trot; snaiFs pace; creeping; dragging legs after 
him; dumb bells in his shoes; acted as if paced by steam roller; slow 
coach; loitering; straggling; lumbering; waddle; wobble; halt; limped; 
shambling; ball and chain-ice- wagon-gait ; loafed along; slower than cold 
molasses. 
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Wrangles. — Differences of opinions; disputes; throw up the sponge; 
insist on certain points; quarrels, altercations; contentions; rowdyism; 
deadlock. 

Prize Fighting. — How men looked in ring ; how dressed ; weighing in ; 
height, "reach ;" strength ; agility ; speed ; the men contrasted ; their condi ■ 
tion; betting at ringside; ring officials; police arrangements; rounds. 

Shindy; battle-royal-of giants; pitched battle; tug of war; battle ar- 
ray; contend; cope; meet; clinch; break away; dug up hatchet; belliger- 
ent; oppose; partisans; struggle; hostile; waged war; bitter contest; 
strive; strife; embroil; settle old scores; skirmish; scuffle; whack; full of 
spunk; plucky as a Kildare bailiff; case of easy money; up to all twists 
and turns of the game; affray; clash; sweet revenge; bellicose; collision; 
all in a heap; bang; mix-up; scrimmage; close call; grapple; tap; jab; 
thrust; cuff, chastise; vie; pugnacious; tussle; rap; jolt; whipped-to a 
standstill; mauled; rammed; dogs of war set loose. 

Batter-ed; jostled; banged; slammed; shoved; bump; punch; hammer 
and tongs; set going; hustled; pushed; poked; pinked; give and take; 
gives good as sent; brunt; thump; got him on the run; "dowsed his 
glim;" full tilt; impact; pelt; ducked; dodged; side-stepped; kept busy; 
lambaste; sockdolager; had him going; sleep inducers (fists) hit; lunge; 
prod; butted; belabored; thrashed; beaten; saw uncatalogued stars; sent 
to the stables ; put to sleep ; given a quietus ; all the ambition-fight-knocked 
out of him. 

Out-generalled-manoeuvred ; mixing it up; flung; shy; project; pitch- 
ed in; toss; sheered off; hurl; close quarters; spar for wind; tried for 
place; poured in; slung; rained in; beat-back-off; rough and tumble; dis- 
pelled his illusions; got all that was coming to him; will now go way back 
and sit down; joins the hasbeens; bade adieu to glory; slugged; "Fare- 
well, a long farewell to all my greatness;" it might have been; trimmed; 
labor in vain; out-classed; missed the mark; caved in; must now seek a 
reputation. 

Not a ghost of a- show-chance ; landed ; infighting ; smashes ; head and 
, body punches ; swings ; rushes ; rallies ; footwork ; sprinting ; fiddling for 
an opening; blocks; stops; will go the limit; built like gladiators; win in 
a walk; will chop him to pieces; no love taps; the big fellows; slump in 
his- stock; delivering the goods; hits like-sledge hammer-battering ram; 
not in it from the start. 

Showed his paces; welt; lurch; whisked; walloped; twirled; thrown; 
sally; plugged; a cinch; parried; hooks; uppercuts; cross counters, etc.; 
tumbled; whirlwind-racer-fighter; driven from post to pillar; spinning; 
routed bag and baggage; a dead one; joust. 

, Perspiring; sweating; strained every muscle; breathing hard; strug- 
gle; sputter; veins stood out like whipcords; throb; throes; palpitate; 
pulsate; writhe; wriggle; grip; pinion; held fast; grasp; has seen better 
days; up against it; rocky; wabbled; staggered; groggy; reeled; swayed; 
quaked; trembled; tottered; fluttered; wibble wabbled; fell; took the 
count; counted out; down and out; gets the decision; his light flickered 
and went out; tread softly, he is sleeping; taking the rest cure; session 
with old man Morpheus. 

Tactics; plans; methods; manner; strategy; wily; eyes peeled; cau- 
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tious; vigilant; watchful; too old a bird to be caught napping; bold; 
respect for his foeman; foxy; takes advantage of every opening; manoevr- 
ing; eager; takes initiative; clever; active. 

Reckless; poor generalship; no headwork; heedless; a burst bubble; 
over confident; contempt for opponent; rash; under-over-trained; muff, 
fumble; bluffer; cagey; shifty; quitter; Welcher; hedger; fluke; four 
flusher; farce; fizzle; gone to bourne of dead ones; couldn't hit a farm 
house for something to eat — a flock of barns, etc. 

Players patrolling, guarding, watching, scouting, doing sentry duty, 
etc., in outfield in baseball and on football gridiron. 



CHAPTER X. 
Storms and Other Weather Phenomena. 

Rain, snow and wind storms are seldom distinct manifestations of 
natural phenomena. One enters to some extent into the others. A rain 
or snow storm, for example, may be attended by violent winds. The fol- 
lowing points are more or less common to all storms: 

Kind of storm; when and how it started; progress and effects; maxi- 
mum and minimum temperature; street and steam railway traflic blocked 
or delayed; blockades; trains and cars stalled; mails delayed; telegraph 
and telephone wires down and communication with outside world inter- 
rupted; suburbs isolated; streets impassable; plight of pedestrians; effect 
on theatrical performances; church services, social and scheduled events 
postponed; experiences of policemen, letter carriers, newspaper workers, 
railroad men, etc.; linemen, city laborers, street and steam railway 
employes out repairing; carts, snow plows, etc.; houses struck by lightn- 
ing; sufferings among poor and homeless — ^their experiences and hard- 
ships; school sessions abandoned; lives lost or endangered; estimated 
losses. 

In sea storms note danger to shipping; distress signals; wrecks; 
names of vessels, captains, crews, etc.; panic; women and children; 
rescue work; life savers and lifeboats; capsizing and foundering of 
vessels; castaways adrift; choppy, heavy seas; beacons and lighthouses; 
thrilling incidents and experiences; examples of heroism; cargoes and 
value; to whom consigned; where ships came from; whither bound; 
vessels insured. When animals figure in shipwrecks, as indeed in all 
stories, their actions, when described, add to the interest. 

General Hint Words. — Downpour; steady; wild; grand; magnificent; 
tempestuous; blinding; heavy; awful; falling; constant; persistent; in- 
clement; cold; chilly; no-cessation-let up; without a break; terrific; con- 
tinuous; all-day-night; without-intermission-interruption; unvarying; un- 
intermitting ; unchanging course; uninterrupted; settled down to its task; 
come for long stay; storm-weather-beaten; exposure; suffering; distress; 
privation; bedraggled skirts. 

Transitional; changing; varying; fickle; capricious; fitful; spasmodic; 
fits and starts; moods; shifting; intermitting; come and go; diversified; 
irresolute kind of storm. 
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Abatement; Lull; respite; moderating; interregnum; stop; cease; 
cessation;, break; pause; rest; die away; ran itself out; desisted; relax; 
came to an end; quiet; still; sunshine; rainbow. 

Lightning. — Flashing; forked; sheets; crinkled; zig-zag; bright; 
brilliant; dazzling. (See also, "Sunshine and Its Effects.") 

Thunder.— -Pealing ; roaring; rumbling; rolling; crashing; reverberat- 
ing; resounding; deafening; trumpet-tongued ; ear-splitting; rending air; 
bombard-ing-ment ; thunderbolts; echoing; cloud born. 

Rain. — Cellars of houses, manufacturing establishments, etc., flooded; 
streets flooded and gullied; fissures; rafts and boats out; washouts; rain- 
fall in inches; comparison with other rainstorms. (See "Water and Its 
Phenomena.") 

Drizzle; pattering; pelting; drenching; saturated; dripping; soaked; 
dashing; blinding; vapor; mist. 

Snow. — Snowfall in inches; blockades; snow plows; shovellers; drifts; 
flakes; white; frosted silver; crystals; hail; blizzard; hoar frost; sleet; 
flurry; rigors of winter; roads impassable; ice-clad-sheathed-armored- 
encased-coated-crusted-enamelled-plated-covered ; sleighing ; coasting. 

Wind. — Velocity — miles travelled an hour ; cyclone ; tornado ; typhoon ; 
harmattan; monsoon; sirocco; hurricane; gale; whirlwind; blast; mistral; 
pamperous; wild; width of path; trees-bent-swayed-uprooted ; buildings- 
shaken-totter-unroofed-blown down; swept before the blast; destruc-tive- 
tion ; danger ; blowing ; breezy ; gusty ; squall-y ; tempest-uous ;' blustering ; 
boisterous; violent; blowing great guns; keen; biting; sharp; nipping; 
cutting-up capers-didoes-tantrums ; unrestrained ; teeth of the wind ; whirl- 
ing; sounding gale; roaring; elemental-rumpus-riot; helter skelter; un- 
intermitting; Old Boreas drunk and disorderly; whistling wind; howling; 
vigorous ; lusty ; turbulent ; rage ; fury ; wind amuck ; rampant ; ungovern- 
able; uncontrolable ; spanking breeze; rattling; scudding; sweeping; 
skim-ming; accelerated; frisky; clatter; hubbub; shrieking winds; blatant 
blast; stunned; hurry; scurry; unchecked; maddened; rushing; clamor; 
uproar; giant mirth; soughing. 

Summer. — Maximum and minimum temperature; people out on par- 
ade ; pleasure seekers in parks and at shore ; how people enjoy themselves ; 
picnics; bicycles; automobiles; carriages; bathing in surf; trolley rides 
into suburbs; weather forecast. (See "Day and Night.") 

Heat. — Maximum and minimum temperature; sunstrokes; prostra- 
tions; overcome; burning; fiery; furnace; red hot; flaming; scorching; 
caloric; warm; blazing; dog days; tropical; torrid; boiling; sweat-ing; 
perspiring; sweltering; simmer; seething; parched; dry; panting; fume; 
sunny; close; sultry; stifling; stuffy; oppressive; reeking; piping hot; 
blood heat; not a breath of air; danger of involuntary cremation; suf- 
focating ; smothering ; kindle ; roast-ing ; scalding ; collars wilted ; clojthes 
hanging on one like rags; molten; sulphurous; Vesuvian; humid-ity; 
arid-ity; draught; dust; hot winds; sizzling; lassitude; exhaustion; 
fatigue; weary; gasp-ing; faint; succumb; haggard; suffering; worn- 
out; ready, to drop; more dead than alive; no abatement; mercurial; 
feverish; unbearable; pitiless; merciless; relentless; baking; "sticky"; 
lifeless; listless languorous. 
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People seeking relief in country, parks, shore resorts; sleeping on 
toofs, piazzas, verandas, -fire escapes, out of doors, etc., to escape hot, 
stifling rooms ; suffering in shops ; poor in tenements ; sick babies, etc. 

Cold. — Maximum and minimum temperature; sufferings and exper- 
iences of the poor, policemen, mail carriers, drivers, motormen and other 
outdoor workers; how pedestrians fared; exposure and freezing cases; 
frozen ponds and roads; sleighing; skating; children coasting; weather 
forecast; comparison with former cold days; oldest inhabitant's views. 

Hint Words. — Zero; keen; biting; nipping, and eager air; crisp; 
piercing; penetrating; freezing; frigidity; chilliness; pulmonic; wheezy; 
pneumonic; chattering; shivering; quivering; perish-ing; bleak; thaw; 
cloudy; foggy; cheerless; desol-ate-ation ; icicles; bitter; cutting; pinch- 
ing; benumb; numb-ness; congeal; stiff-en; severe; intense. (See **Day 
and Night") 

Spring — Ice breaking in ponds; thaw; grass coming up; trees and 
shrubs; budding; the first robin; van bird of summer; return of the birds; 
work on the parks; fitting up of pleasure resorts, etc.; temperature; 
spring styles. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Crowds and Panics. 

Hint words here grouped are intended as aids in describing crowds of 
all kinds — indoors and out; indifferent, enthusiastic, riotous; fashionable, 
theatrical and otherwise. It is the experience of centuries that the 
massed intelligence of a crowd is always of a lower grade than that of 
the individuals composing it. In an assembly of 1,000 men, seldom more 
than half a dozen on an average are original enough to do their own think- 
ing. Man is imitative, and in crowds usually falls to the level of his lead- 
ers. Political demagogues know this, and, with consummate art, take 
advantage of it. How often we have seen a good-natured crowd turned, 
under the incitement of ringleaders, into a howling, frenzied mob. An- 
thony's speech on the death of Caesar was no fancy picture. Note the 
studied way in which he worked upon the feelings of "the unwashed." 

Describe your crowd imder four heads — scene and occasion; size; 
character; deportment. 

Scene and Occasion. — Impressive; momentous; epochal; significant; 
notable; signal; inimitable; amazing; wonderful; memorable; surprising; 
historic; unparalleled; important; imposing; culminating; magnificent; 
unapproachable; grand; glorious; serious; earnest; extraordinary; 
crowning; solemn; telling; matchless; eventful; weighty; incomparable; 
astonishing; transcendent; remarkable; paramount; gay; cheerful; ani- 
mated; singular; world-wide interest; marvellous; widespread; inde- 
scribable; inexpressible; peculiar; peerless; unsurpassable; striking; un- 
rivalled; noteworthy; unusual; curious; strange; violent; pathetic; sad; 
gloomy; painful; cruel; shocking; horrible; fearful; terrible; awful; 
frightful; pitiful; lamentable; dreadful; woeful. See also "Prospect" 
and "Passions." 
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Size. — Crowd; throng; assemblage; standing room; packed; mul- 
titude;, legion; stupendous; gathering; host; massed; wedged in; rush; 
great; mighty; group; vast; prodigious; swarm; tremendous; jam; surg- 
ing; immense; crush; flocked; overflowed; congregated; dense; huddled; 
people turned away; teeming; large; to suffocation; huge; big; numerous. 
For small crowds hint words are unnecessary. 

Character. — Fashionable; select; exclusive; distinguished; notable; in- 
tellectual ; well-dressed ; cultivated ; cultured ; brilliant ; representative ; 
society. 

Plain ; ordinary ; frivolous ; gaping ; giddy ; motley ; commonplace r 
vulgar; coarse; rag-tag; bobtail; riff raff; rabble; great unwashed; 
yokels; clod hoppers; bog trotters; boors; mob. 

Deportment. — Indifferent ; lethargic ; apathetic; lack of life; listless; 
languid; heedless; dull; stupid; no fire, dash or energy. 

Deliberative; orderly; care free; sedate; calm; dignified; attentive; 
quiet; equable; grave; serious; sober-minded; decorous; impressive; 
weighed the speeches; composed; placid; cool; dispassionate; not carried 
away; harmonious; patient; plain; prudent; self-rehant; self-possess^; 
reserved; serene; thoughtful; even; steady; solemn; earnest; impartial; 
conservative; unprejudiced; just; righteous; sound judgment; moderate. 

Critical; not easily pleased; judicial; censorious; appreciative; 
frank; candid; discerning; discriminating; acute; intelligent; rational; 
sound; sense; sensible; flattering; liberal; generous; gracious; sophistry; 
casuistry; chicanery; inquisitive; optimistic; pessimistic; fault-finding; 
objections raised; kindly; keen; sharp; dissatisfied; something lacking; 
observant; watchful; particular; independent; sagacious; level-headed; 
firm; unbending; stern; unyielding; severe; determined; convinced; 
hypercritical; dissenting; unconvinced; enlightened; shrewd; inquiring 
spirit; questioning; curious; quick to resent. 

Gay; gaiety; lively; animated; gladsome; rapturous; happy; ardent; 
full of life — energy — fun — ^mischief; light-hearted; enthusiastic; merry; 
mirthful; animal spirits; spirited; playful; dash and fire; jocose; jolly; 
jovial; voiceful; laughing; responsive; social; sociable; tide-like murmur; 
talkative; loquacious; vivacious; prattling; chattering; craning; good- 
natured; applauding; clapping; friendly; greeting; hearty; pleasant; 
radiant; cheerful; exuberant; giggling; hilarious; sympathetic; senti- 
mental; warm; expectant; eager. 

Sarcastic; ironical; cutting; aggravating; teasing; facetious; vexati- 
ous; insulting; levity; mischievous; irreverent; provoking; tantalizing; 
badgering, hissing, "booing," sneering. 

Fickle; changeable; like weather vanes; susceptible; swayed; easily- 
influenced-moved ; capricious; volatile; wavering; obsequious; gullible; 
narrow-minded; bigoted; prejudiced; opinionative ; clannish; shallow; 
thoughtless. 

Living lanes-canyons-hedges, etc. 

Noisy; interruptions;, interfering; fiery; excitable; commanding; 
wrangling; fighting; hostile; electrified; imperious; domineering; lordly; 
impetuous; inflamed with passion; impassioned; unreasonable; head- 
strong; thrilling; all of one mind; wayward; carried away with-feeling- 
passion; intense; rage; anger; disputatious; partisan; contentious; com- 
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bative; boisterous; fanatical; vehement; obstinate; stubborn; vig^orous; 
blasphemy; profane; intolerant; illiberal; infuriated; hot blood; rough; 
stirring; row; rowdyism; hoodlums; "rough house;" clamorous; bad 
blood; mutinous; insurrection; implacable; sulky; inharmonious; shout- 
ing ; yelling ; pitiless ; virulent ; agitated ;' fear-less ; nervous ; crack-brained ; 
self-willed; unfriendly; tempestuous; treacherous; troublesome; tumultu- 
ous; revengeful; grim; stony-hearted; remorseless; morbid; dangerous; 
murmuring; threatening; bias; wrathful; umbrage; maddened; police- 
soldiers-charge, beat back, etc.; defiant; mob; passionate; reckless; 
frightened; merciless; resolute; harsh; rude; riotous; irascible; unruly; 
uproarious; furious; intimidation; malevolent; frenzied; infatuated; un- 
daunted; uncompassionate ; cruel; sullen; grumbling; unfeeling; un- 
flinching; calloused; ruthless; malicious; murderous; cries of vengeance; 
unforgiving; riot act. See also "Noisy Celebrations" and "Passions." 

For hint words in writing of crowds in which women play an import- 
ant part, see "Women," under head of "Personal Description*' 

Panics. — Scared; weeping; crying; screaming; hysterical; fainting; 
beside themselves; fear; fright; excitement; panic-stricken; people jump- 
ing from windows, cars, etc.; overcome- wild- with terror; transfixed with 
horror ; frantic ; scramble-rush for safety ; lose control over themselves ; 
fighting; shouting; pushing; crowding; elbowing; jostling; shoving; 
women, children and old people knocked down; trampled; clothing torn; 
attempts to-calm-quiet-reassure people; restrained from jumping; crash- 
ing glass ; falling walls ; explosions ; darkness adds horror to scene ; strug- 
gling humanity; appealing-praying- for help; penned in; huddled; fled; 
driven back; frenzy; wedged in; escape cut off; pandemonium; bedlam. 

Dramatic Criticism. — Elements of criticism are much the same whether 
it is a play, a picture, or a book you have under note. You seek to ascer- 
tain the object the author or artist has in mind and study to d«termine 
whether or not he attains or falls short of this purpose. You note if the 
style is in harmony with the subject and observe whether the execution of 
the work is able and strong, inadequate or feeble. Sight must not be lost 
of the art with which a story is told, an argument developed, a picture 
painted. Knowledge of human nature and the ability to depict passions 
and scenes with life-like strokes are essential to the author and artist. 

The lion's share of the critic's attention falls to the star of a play, but 
in general, dramatic criticism should include these additional points — Suc- 
cess or failure of play ; size, character and deportment of the audience and 
its attitude toward play and players. (See "Crowds.") Society and notable 
persons present. 

Success. — Instantaneous ; "a hit ;" gratifying ; all that could be ex- 
pected-desired ; satisfactory; great; immediate; immense; triumph; com- 
plete; carried by storm; lines cast in pleasant places; brought down the 
house; success from the first; prosper-ous-ity ; good for a long run; pro- 
pitious; in clover; floodtide of success; palmy; star in ascendent; crown- 
ed; fortunate; flourishing; winner; thriving; fair; lucky; middling; gen- 
uine; auspicious. 

Failure. — Flat; hapless; dead-as Chelsea-as Epaminondas, etc; col- 
lapse; labor in vain; "might as well have whistled jigs to a milestone;" 
short run; unpropitious ; disastrous; loss; unlucky; inauspicious. 
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Play and Players' Aft. — Good; correct; accurate; painstaking; keen; 
sharp; admirable; star; unaffected; ease; graceful; real-istic; great; pleas- 
ing; attractive; charming; amusing; diverting; inspiring; careful; ardent; 
studious; bold; audacious; bright; brilliant; ceremonious; animated; 
clever ; conscientious ; competent ; interesting ; distinguished ; move to tears- 
laughter; sympathetic; touching; tender-ness; natural; dis-passionate ; cul- 
tured; perfect; delightful; delineate; depict; success-ful; meritorious; 
appreciat-ed-ive; talented; looked the part; dash; fire; energy; heart- 
human-interest; mastery of part' or art; life-like; original; true to life; 
thrilling; consummate skill; unflagging interest; dignity; droll; lively; 
variety; earnest; quiet; effective; elegant; promising; exhilarating; ex- 
pressive ; facetious ; felicitous ; faithful ; fascinating ; strong ; fervent ; 
fidelity; fine; finished; forceful ; intellectual ; versatile; vigorous; vivaci- 
ous; powerful; happy; warmth; feeling; accomplished; gay; gracious; 
grand; inimitable; noble; grave; serious; ideal; real; modest; command- 
ing; impetuous; impressive; intense; jovial; laudable; high; laughable; 
lavish; leader; magnificent; telling; majestic; manner; methodical; fresh; 
sentiment-al ; persevering; frenzy; pleasant; poise; praiseworthy; pre- 
eminent; favorable; refined; remarkable; self-possessed; respectable; 
sincere; skill-ful; spirited; soul-ful; spontaneous; sprightly ;. superior ; 
simple; sublime; subtle; surpassing. 

Bad; passable; indifferent; abominable; absurd; unnatural; affected; 
stiff; stilted; awkward; unreal; lack of-life-spirit-fire-energy ; apathetic; 
clumsy; bombast-ic; neghgent; dull; pretentious; overdrawn; preposter- 
ous; not true to life; unlifelike; exaggerated; incompetent; swagger-ing; 
unintereMing ; deficient; wanting; failure; depreciated; despicable; desti- 
tute; undignified; discreditable; heavy; insipid; stupid; unendurable; 
bore ; boor-ish ; ill at ease ; eclipsed ; faulty ; poor ; execrable ; extravagant ; 
fell short ; feeble ; frigid ; unfeeling ; ridiculous ; labored ; languid ; low ; 
listless; mean; pitiful; mediocre; murdered the part; want of art; mis* 
erable; misinterpret; odious; pompous; contemptible; rude; crude; self- 
conceit; shallow; sluggish; wearisome; sleepy; worthless; wretched; in* 
suff erable; superficial; intolerable; weak; unworthy; vain; vague; mis- 
conception; barnstormer; slaughter house tragedian. 

For additional words applicable to actresses, see "Women" under 
head of "Personal Description." For strong scenes, see "Passions." 



CHAPTER Xn. 
Personal Description. 

Select from the hint words such as apply to the subject under note 
and from these write your description. In writing a sketch of a public 
man you would hardly enter upon a minute description of his physical 
features. Your attention would be devoted rather to points illustrative 
of his character, intellectual accomplishments and political achievements. 

Physical descriptions should not be wholly excluded in cases of this 
kind, but unless* there is something striking or unusual about the subject 
it is unnecessary. On the other hand, in describing criminals or fugitives 
from justice, physical description is essential. Judgment, however, must 
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be your guide in determining the manner in which these hint words should 
be used. 

Biography. — Name; age; time and place of birth; parentage — ^their 
standing; education — schools, academies, colleges; business or profession; 
start in life ; early struggles ; married — when, where ; wife's maiden name ; 
children; ever hold public office; army record; social and club affiliation; 
secret society membership; standing in community. 

Ancestry. — Good; old; proud; hardy, pioneer stock; patrician; noble; 
distinguished; honorable; famous; high; blue blood; gentry; gentle; 
aristrocratic ; classes; rich; influential; princely; first families; well-born; 
exalted; titled; landed estates; scholars; statesmen; middle class; sold- 
iers; respectable; farmers. 

Plebeian; humble; obscure; peasantry; low; coarse; common; vul- 
gar; "the people;" masses; poor; plain; upstart; parvenu; new family; 
first of his race; like Junot, his own ancestor; ignoble; mean; base bom; 
foundling. 

Person and appearance. — Tall; fleshy; full-chested; plump; majestic; 
stately; noble-striking-bearing, etc.; distinguished looking; well-propor- 
tioned; erect; stout; fat; corpulent; heavy; straight; fine figure; well 
built; trim; graceful; contour; shapely; good form; clean cut; symmetry; 
well set ; firm of step ; lithe ; sinewy ; springy step ; manly stride ; soldierly ; 
statuesque; scholarly appearing; military bearing; nimble; agile; wiry; 
powerful; stocky; massive; strength; full-blooded; commanding; sturdy; 
broad shouldered; muscular; dandified; dignified; haughty; dashing; bur- 
ly; strong; strapping. 

Short; slim; slender; thin; stooped; squat; beefy; grubby; pudgy; 
light; misshapen; hump-hunch-back; ill-proportioned; bowlegged; knock- 
kneed; club-footed; round shouldered; bungling; stumpy; gaunt; un- 
couth; awkward; slouchy; slinking; mean; limping; straggling; halt; 
shuffling; shambling; hobble; slow; faltering; shaky; weak; cadaverous; 
slovenly; lean; rawboned; ungainly; angular; bloated; pot-bellied; de- 
formed; sickly; sunken-eyes-chest; slatternly; age-bent frame; feeble; 
unwieldy; down at heels; shabby genteel. 

Features, Complexion, Expression. — Finely chiselled; clean cut; re- 
fined ; handsome ; beautiful ; pretty ; fair ; florid ; rugged ; blonde ; brunette ; 
light; dark; medium; regular; fresh; youthful; peach blown; color; smil- 
ing; clear; bright; radiant; masculine; feminine; dimples; ruddy; flush; 
blush; pale; acute; keen; im-mobile; soft; attractive; healthy-wholesome- 
looking; serene; pleasant; laughing; sunny. 

Rough; coarse; forbidding; solemn; stem; rigid; homely; vapid; 
sheepish; insipid; featureless; sharp; severe; grimace; grin; grim; de- 
formed; ugly; distorted; awry; grotesque; wrinkled; grizzled; toothless; 
haggard; pimples; freckles; hard; cold; uncouth; furrowed; malignant; 
repelling; withered; dissipated looking; hatchet-pug-shame-dough-smug- 
faced; sneering; smirking; snickering; leering. 

Forehead. — High; intellectual; low; retreating; receding; beetling 
brows. 

Eyes. — Their color; bright; brilliant; fine; snappy; beautiful; full; 
open; soft; searching; keen; expressive; large; clear; lustre; command- 
ing; piercing; eagle; steady; kindly; penetrating; intelligent; flashing; 
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sparkling; laughing; twinkling; roguish; mischievous; merry; innocent; 
honest. 

Cold; steely; hawk-like; dull; expressionless; cross; squint; small; 
beady; lack lustre; shifty; restless; wild; staring; roving; blear; swollen; 
dissipated; stupid; furtive; pitiless; severe; cruel; blinking; hollow; 
sunken. 

Nose. — Shapely; fine; well-formed; Greek; Roman; aquiline; re- 
trouche; prominent; characteristic. 

Upturned; snub; pug; crooked; short; long; big; small; ugly; de- 
formed; red; flat; shapeless; rummy. 

Mouth and Ears. — Their size; shape; general peculiarities. 

Lips. — Full; red; blood red; cherry; shapely; well-formed; express- 
ive; pale; thin; bloodless; thick; African, etc. 

Hair and Beard-Tresses. — Black; red; gray; iron gray; white; au- 
burn; Titian; golden; short; long; curly; crimped; straight; trimmed; 
wavy; coiled; bushy; thick; bald; thin; unkempt; dishevelled; tangled; 
frizzled; shaggy; moustache; whiskers; imperial; goatee; full beard; side 
whiskers; smooth shaven. 

Chin and jaw. — Massive; square; firm; set; determined; strong; 
striking; characteristic; lantern; receding; retreating; weak. 

Voice and speech. — Correct; precise; grammatical; purist in words; 
careful; classical; sonorous; musical; melodious; clear; resonant; loud; 
bell-toned; trumpet-tongued ; silvery; firm; strong; fluent; eloquent; 
ready talker; no hesitation; soft; voluble; talkative; high-pitched; deep; 
distinct. 

Drawling; brogue; dialect; slangy; hoarse; husky; faltering; tremul- 
ous; low; harsh; grating; jarring; inaudible; weak; squeaky; loquacious; 
wordy; incessant; slow; difficult; hard; unpleasant; shrill; whining; 
whimpering; wheedling; hysterical; sing-song; monotonous. 

Positive Characteristics. — IndividuaHty ; intense; application; continu- 
ity; investigator; inventive; reasoning power; determination; bound to 
succeed; tenacious; strong-iron-willed; stubborn; level-headed; inflexible; 
convincing; unbending; unyielding; no surrender; uncompromising; 
neither ask for nor give quarter; unswerving; keen witted; sharp; dis- 
criminating; judgment; far-seeing; progressive; liberal in opinions; con- 
servative; self-reliant; self-confident; courageous; persuasive; ambitious; 
love of power; surmounts obstacles; born to command. 

Thorough; painstaking; quick to grasp situations; not easily dis- 
couraged; not depressed by defeat; patient; combative; full of fight; 
spirited; brave; energetic; imaginative; executive ability; constructive and 
planning talent; fertile in resources; strategetical ; self-respect; impatient 
of restraint ; stability ; not easily persuaded ; influenced or won over ; inde- 
pendence. 

Original thinker; no echo of old ideas; self-esteem; persevering; con- 
secutiveness ; slow to accept innovations or abandon old for new; strong 
convictions; finesse; discernment; comprehension; understanding; turn 
for mechanics, politics, press, pulpit, commerce, business, art, literature,, 
music, military or naval career ; critical ; observant. # 

Analytical; logician; synthetical; love of order, arrangement, classifi- 
cation, systematizing; calculating; mathematical; memory; love of bar- 
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mony; ear for tune; eye for the beautiful; intuition; cunning; artful; as- 
tute; designing; diplomatical ; watchful; vigilant; egotistical; brilliant; 
gifted; skill- ful; subtle; profound; accomplished; attainments; fore- 
sight; sensitive; fond of praise, show, etc.; tact; weighs consequence; 
resolute; active; loyal; staunch. 

Negative Characteristics. — Obtuse; thick; dull; imprudent; easily 
discouraged; depressed; timid; fearful; easily agitated, provoked, etc.; 
weak-willed; feeble-minded; self- justification; throws blame on others; 
easily influenced ; no mind of one's own ; led around by the nose ; vacillat- 
ing; changeable; cowardly; pusillanimous; given to compromise; no 
fighting blood; expediency and self-interest govern; stupid; fetish chaser; 
unimaginative; plaint; time-serving; corruptible; "grafter;" hero-wor- 
shipper. 

Habits. — Good; active; energetic; fond of walking, riding, exercise, 
sports, etc.; studious; industrious; steady; fixed; takes one's time; de- 
liberate; trustworthy; like clockwork; punctual; always on time; tem- 
perate; cautious; careful; looks before one leaps; busy; neat; tidy; place 
for everything; everything in place; methodical. 

Bad; indolent; lazy; idle; sedentary; slack; dilatory; procrastination; 
■"manana-to-morrow ;" unsteady; untrustworthy; unreliable; leisurely; 
"dirty; slovenly; glutton; crafty; gormandizer; drinker; intemperate; pro- 
fane; mean; sneaky; secretive; reckless; backbiter; given to small talk 
and gossip; story bearer; listless. 

Peculiarities and Eccentricities. — Queer ; odd ; strange ; silly ; hallucin- 
ations; delusions; deranged; ruling delusion. 

Moral Traits. — Good; love of home life; affectioif of parents, wife, 
children, etc.; attachment; faith; true to friends; spirituality; religious 
affiliations; veneration for holy places and things and for the past; pious; 
devout; principles; honest; unselfish; unpurchaseable; benevolent; phil- 
anthropic; sympathetic; altruistic; self-sacrificing; integrity; charitable; 
free giver; love of dumb animals; sincere; optimistic; patriotic; love of 
one's country; fine sense of honor and duty; ethical culture; his word 
his bond; his name good-as-capital-banknotes-negotiable paper, etc.; up- 
right ; magnanimity ; good living person ; sentimental ; delicacy ; emotional ; 
love of nature; heart of oak; modesty; virtue. (For immoral traits note 
lack of the foregoing qualities.) 

Disposition, Feelings, Manners. — Good; courteous; hopeful; buoyant; 
tender; warm-hearted; sunny; love of society and fellowmen; joyous; 
cheerful; frank; candid;* careful; high-toned; fine-grained; refined; 
pride; high-minded; conscientious; just; scrupulous; forgiving; indul- 
gent; lovable; love of wealth and property; quiet; unassuming; frugal; 
saving; open-hearted; kind; merciful; noble; even; love of display; 
pacific; unruffled; stolid; reposeful; calm; tranquil; peaceful; placid; con- 
tentment; take things as they come; love of travel; communicative; reti- 
cent; silent; taciturn; good-natured; bluff; blunt; gentle; retiring; shy; 
"bashful; bold; hates publicity; manly; gallant; chivalrous; provident; 
polite; ceremonious; at one's ease; affable to inferiors; obedient; respon- 
sive; tractable; sanguine; civil; enthusiastic; a raconteur; charming; 
sociable; simple; plain; mirthful; loves a joke; suave; retiring; reserved; 
receptive; impressionable; garrulous; sarcastic; cutting; biting; ironical; 
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good address; indifferent; lively; well-bred; amiable; backward; pensive; 
sad; melancholy. 

Bad; contentious; temper; despairing; fiery; quick to anger; hard to 
please; implacable; gloomy; crusty; peppery; crabbed; cruel; merciless; 
surly ; gruff ; sordid ; stingy ; sullen ; nervous ; phlegmatic ; fidgetty ; cranky ; 
niggardly; miserly; cold-hearted; impudent; excitable; emotional; en- 
vious; jealous; double dealing; two-faced; low-minded; coarse; hateful; 
spiteful; vindictive; revengeful; unforgiving; mercurial; erratic; restless; 
uneasy; morose; inquisitive; prying; curious; fretful; flippant; languid; 
impulsive ; blusterer ; boisterous ; boastful ; blowhard ; violent ; shrinking ; 
loves-publicity-centre of the stage-limelight; intruding; disagreeable; all 
things to all men; recalcitrant; wilful; uncivil; vulgar; frivolous; boor; 
bearish; hard-hearted; selfish; imperious; flattering; obsequious; fawn- 
ing; subservient; argumentative; opinionative ; malicious; irritable; iras- 
cible; sycophantic; gadabout; gallivanting; malevolent; cynic. (See 
''Craft.") 

Women. — Reporters are chivalrous. They seldom write of "ugly 
women." The women in news reports are always "lovely." These hint 
words may be of assistance in describing a woman's appearance, manner, 
dress. 

Pleasing; attractive; charming; demure; shapely; classical; fine; 
fair; amiable; beautiful; becoming; bright; bevy; polish-ed; intellectual; 
"brilliant; wit; radiant; captivating; "air;" bloom; splend-id-or ; handsome; 
graceful; poise; womanly; lady-like; gifted; petite; little woman; a 
vision; a picture; naive; clever; coy; refined; cultured; magnificent; 
dainty; natty; lovely; comely; perfect; delightful; good looking; pretty; 
well-formed; "divine;" stylish; tone; fashionable; Hfe of the-party-com- 
pany; elegant; accomplished. 

Merry; gay; jolly; joyous; serious; grave; gracious; gushing; romp- 
ing; modest; ideal; impulsive; prepossessing; distinguished; queenly; im- 
perial; sympathetic; ingenuous; majestic; grand; noble; august; dignity; 
pride; ravishing; natural; lively; trim; gentle; gentility; sentimental; 
pique; pouting; full of-fun-life; rosy-cheeked; smiling; sunshine; spright- 
ly; sparkling; simplicity; tenderness; superb; vivacious; enchanting; be- 
witching; conversationist; warmth; unaffected; mistress of herself; self- 
possessed; polite; hostess. 

Artistic; taste; sweet-ness; smart; hauteur; regal; piquant; blushing; 
fascinating; affable; easily approached; agreeable; serene; kind; courte- 
ous; pleasant; gorgeous; cultivated; beguiling; persuasive; beaming; 
adorable; lovable; flirting; coquetry; winsome; bonny; delicate ;" resplen- 
dent; glorious; glowing; dazzling; chattering; tittering; giggling; laugh- 
ing. 

Reward of Good Living. — Honor-ed-able ; respect-ed-able ; renowned; 
famed; revered; venerated; repute; popularity; illustrious; enshrined in- 
hearts-memory ; in ascendent; distinction; regard; lionized; spotless; con- 
sideration; eulogy; encomium; adulation; praise; mark; worth; un- 
sullied; esteem-ed; good name; dignity; cynosure of all eyes; sought 
after; proud; exalted; notable figure; eminence; laurels; emoluments; 
deference; tributes; import-ant-ance ; shining-light-mark; admired; looked 
up to; lauded; blessed; approbation; elevation; glory; devotion; cele- 
brated; fadeless name-memory; homage; appreciation; loyalty; plaudits; 
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compliments ; f avor-ed-able ; fealty ;, good standing ; commendation ; ac- 
claim-ed ; lamented ; mourned ; envied ; cherished ; remembered ; emulated ; 
example to-all-community-nations-world. 

Punishment of Evil. — Dishonored; despised; ostracised; hated; dis- 
liked; disrepute; inglorious; infamy^ blot; unrlamented-wept-honored- 
sung; humiliated; a hissing and a by-word; discredit; derogatory; de- 
based; sullied; slighted; scurrility; bad name; degraded; tarnished; lose 
cast-standing; neglected; mocked; scoffed at; notorious; odium; stigma; 
defiled; reviled; retribution; derision; hoots; jeers; casting up; disfavor; 
obloquy; slurs; execrated; disdain; unenvied; detraction; insulted; con- 
demned; opprobrium; shame; shunned; snubbed; abandoned; let severely 
alone; flocks by himself; a Crusoe in a crowd; ignominy; scandal; de- 
famed ; pitiful ; indignities ; finger of scorn ; • contumely ; caricatured ; lam- 
pooned; abused; denounced; scored; disgrace; vile-ness; reproach; vili- 
fied; contempt; animadversion; harshness. 



CHAPTER XHI. 
Natural Description. 

Description is made more intelligible, striking and graphic when writ- 
ten from a particular point of view. You should have in mind a general 
plan of the whole scene, else your description will be hardly more than a 
list of particulars with little or no common relationship. 

Do not describe a scene in the cut and dried form that you would 
enumerate the peculiarities and dimensions of a geometrical figure. In 
other words, it is not necessary to mention every rock, tree and shrub 
within the range of vision. Masters of descriptive writing, with a few 
strokes of the pen, often unfold to our view, whole vistas of beauty. 

Sublimity in nature depends upon vastness and magnitude and con- 
sideration of these should be included in every well-rounded description. 

The mention of real or fancied resemblances of natural scenes to other 
things adds picturesqueness to description. 

Tell where the scene is and describe its various parts; their appear- 
ance; conformation and the impression made upon you. 

Broadly speaking, natural scenery is made up of two grand divisions^ 
landscape and water. The first includes plains, fields, meadows, forests, 
the wilderness, clearings, valleys, glens, glades, dells, groves, gorges, 
abysses, hills, mountains, crags, precipices, cliffs, ravines, roads, paths, 
rocks, trees, flowers, grasses, bushes, shrubbery, heaths, etc. The second 
includes rills, springs, brooks, creeks, streams, rivers, waterfalls, lakes, 
ponds, the sea. 

Seacoast descriptions should include coves, harbors, inlets, beaches, 
shores, peninsulas, promontories, banks, islands, oflings, etc. 

State how the prospect impressed you— cheerful, desolate, etc.; soil, 
fertile or sterile, under cultivation or in wild state; if cultivated, name 
species of the growing things and describe condition of cultivation; men- 
tion important buildings in the neighborhood and give owners' or occu- 
pants' names and standing; if any notable ruins, give history in brief. 
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Due attention should be paid to the animated part of the scene — do- 
mestic animals such as bleating sheep, lowing cattle, etc.; tuneful woods, 
singing birds; busy housewives, children at play, people at work in the 
fields or in nearby shops. 

Some scene's undergo important; apparent changes at different parts 
of the day, due to the changing influences of the light. These should be 
noted. The appearance of natural scenery is greatly affected, too, by the 
weather. You should therefore describe the kind of day on which you 
Viewed the place. Following are general hint words: 

The Prospect. — Aspect; lineament; feature; appearance; Expanse; 
spectacle; foreground; background; fine view; vista; openings; wild; 
noble; sequestered; inviting; pitturesque; beautiful; grand-eur; sublime; 
magnificent; happy; calm; peaceful; charming; lovely; cheerful; bliss- 
ful; fair; sightly; bright; splendid; smiling; attractive; sweet. 

Serene; joyous; elysian; un-adorned; glowing; golden; brilliant; 
rugged; enchanting; rich; impressive; endless variety; unfolding glories; 
constant allurements; deepening shades; agreeable; blooming; radiant; 
inspiring; delectable; gorgeous; ravishing; entrancing; interesting; 
pleasant; alluring; exquisite; immensity of solitude; blossoming nature; 
beauty blending with grandeur; romantic; stirring; animated; lively; 
fascinating; en-rapture; enkindling; sunlight and shadow. 

Garnered harvests of color ; draperies of green and gold ; imposing ; 
stately; heart-stirring; tranquil; quiet; repose- ful; pastoral; placid; con- 
tentment; sunny; exhilarating; sweeping; quickening imagination; awe; 
enhance; beguiling; pencillings of color; stretch; poetical; superb; glori- 
ous; rustic; rural; country; diversified; fantastic; wonderful; admir-ation- 
able; indescribable; majestic; rare; surpassing; seductive; remarkable; 
august; secluded; earth meets sky. 

Cosmorama; varying-shifting-changing pictures; hidden; evergreen; 
gay; graceful; captivating; regal; winning; bewitching; color; variegated; 
boundless; dissolving views; undulating; rolling; flower-clad; contrast of 
light and shade; embarrassment of riches; beauty's bower; commanding; 
shaggy; environment; vivid; pristine; virgin; nooks; primeval. 

Sweet-scented; redolence; exhale; inhale; delicate; fragrant; pun- 
gent; aromatic; spicy; wholesome; healthy; salubrious; bracing; life- 
giving. 

Dreary; cheerless; desolate; solitude; unfrequented; isolated; lonely; 
flat; dull; ugly; dismal; rough; uncouth; gloomy; melancholy; depress- 
ing; sad; solemn; sameness; monotonous; unchanging; commonplace; 
prosaic; hard; repellant; overgrown; unpromising; uninviting; uninspir- 
ing; stern; unpropitious ; forlorn; obscure; austere; inhospitable; harsh; 
unlovely; rude; crude; mean; bare; barren; treeless; dead; waste. 

Stench; odorous; mephitic; malarial; unhealthy; unwholesome; in- 
salubrious. 

Soil.— rPlain ; surface; fertile; yielding; fruitful; productive; pastur- 
age; cultivation; wooded; grassy; waving, growing crops; furrows; fields; 
smiling with plenty; rank luxuriance of vegetation; fluvial; alluvial. 

Barren; arid; sterile; unproductive; stony; rocky; desert 

Elevated Land. — Mountains; knolls; hills; hillocks; eminence; hum- 
mock; mound; apex; pimiacle; peak; cones; conical; base; passes; gaps; 
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caverns; truncated; lofty; lordly; mighty; magnitude; vast; towering; 
tall; declivity; slopes; sloping; steep; incline; precipitous; high; soaring; 
top; giant; hovering; capping; overtop; rising; exalted; Alpine; crown- 
ing; crest; cloud-kissed; snow-capped; brow; scale; climb; ascend; de-> 
scend; summit; erect perpendicular; rearing; irregular; swelling; gentle; 
easy slope; uphill; grizzled; wooded; impassable; inaccessible; sky-pierc- 
ing-pointing; heaven-rending heights; sentinels of time; fortresses of lib- 
erty. 

Crags and Rocks; Eyries; beetling; projecting; jutting; overhang- 
ing; jagged; ragged; pendant; dangling; hanging; buttress; snaggy; 
spire; mossy; scraggy; rock-ribbed; shelves-angles-of rock; recesses; 
crevasses; splintered; shivered. , 

Precipices. — Abysses; ledges; sheer; brink; edge; brow; verge; yawn- 
ing; awful; terrible; dizzy-giddy-heights; stupendous; tremendous; blood 
chilling; brain swimming; monstrous. 

Growing Things. — ^Trees; flowers; daisies; buttercups; shrubs, etc.; 
rank luxuriance; flowery; grass; sward; lawn; blooming; tracery; gar- 
niture; festoons; wreaths; lace-work; garlands; gorse; sedge; weeds; 
embroidery; many colored; cluster; variegated; flecked; plumage; way- 
side; campestrian; full bloom; beautiful; pretty; evergreen; green-ery; 
bower; interlaced; underbrush; entertwined; en-tangled; briars; frilled; 
down-y; fringe; plaited; stubble; velvet; shaggy; texture; tufts; bushy; 
trailing; thicket; brake; verdure; vesture; creeping; herbage; copse; 
coppice; verdant; brushwood; vines; jungle; clinging; profusion; heather; 
ferns; bracken; furze; tinge; tint; flush; florid; showy; hue; gay; fresh; 
umbrageous; shady; sunny; bowers; embowering; blush; modest; bend- 
ing; nature's green garments; mantling; climbing; straggling; stretch- 
ing; skirting; bending; swaying; hanging; dangling; suspended; droop- 
ing. 

Trees. — Their variety, species; gnarled; knotted; branches; leaves; 
boughs, roots; trunks; bark; saplings; foliage; green; leafy tresses; 
whispering; murmuring; tremulous; pendulous; giant sentinels. 

Flowers. — Their species; plants; buds; petals; blossoms; stalks. 

Fruit. — Its species; luscious; tempting; bending; plentiful. 

Autumn. — Dry; withered; faded; golden; yellow; sear; em-brown; 
russet; serried; falling leaves; bare-fields-trees, etc.; dun; hueless; au- 
tumnal tints; Indian summer; naked woods. 

Water and Its Phenomena. — The reflection of the sun upon the water 
at sunrise is vague and dull, with little or no form; nor are conditions 
much improved at noon. It is when the day is wearing away, that it, be- 
tween four o'clock and sunset, that true reflection is seen. Swiftly moving 
water makes reflection obscure and shapeless. Hint words: 

Rest; smooth; clear; gentle; tranquil; bright-bosomed; sparkling; 
placid; sleeping; mirrored; pure; peaceful; calm; slumbering; lingering; 
brimming; crystalline; pleasant; smiling; translucent; transparent; limpid; 
•till; quiet; silvery; luminous; gleam; reflection; refraction; pellucid; 
lazy; indolent; stately; majestic; charming; beautiful; pretty; splend- 
id-or; shiny; sunny; serene. 

Flowing; running; floodtide-gate ; driftwood; ebb and flow; percolate; 
winding; gushing; current; restless; billows; waves; dabble; floating; 
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rippling; wimpling; purling; gliding; trickling; playful; amber stream; 
fretting its banks; surf; breakers; whitecaps; gurgling; spurt; course; 
spirtle; dimpled waves; bubbles; spray; lisping; dimpling; chattering; 
sallying; bickering; meandering; wandering; murmuring; prattling; 
babbling ; humming ; singing ; rythmic flow ; melodious ; measured move- 
ment; lullaby. 

Rising; plunging; pitching; tossing; tumbling; roaring; spouting; 
falling; rushing; splashing; dashing; swash; foaming; waste of waters; 
sheet of water; swirling; rough; rumbling; surge; swift; rapid; swelling; 
boiling; rolling; froth; hurrying; mountainous-hurricane-waves; raging 
waters; noisy; thunderous; confluence; maddened; tributaries; rapids; 
tidal; churning; choppy; sweeping-all before it; inundation; deluge; sub- 
merge; washouts; freshets; engulfed; water wilderness. 

Muddy; sluggish; dirty; turbid; soggy; quagmires; boggy; sludgy; 
squdgy; fens; meadows; morasses; slush; sloppy; slime; shallows; moor- 
land; marshes; ditches; dikes; dams; reservoirs; canals. 

Torrent; eddies; vortex; maelstrom; whirlpool; cascades; waterfalls; 
Niagaras; fissures; bays; inlets; estuaries; fiords; friths; lagoons; coves; 
harbors; cataracts; cataclysm; creeks; rills; brooks; rivers; lakes; 
straits; sounds; bights; lochs; loughs; ponds; islands; insular; sea-girt. 

Day and Night. — Common attributes — Clear; serene; calm, unruffled; 
rare; warm; glowing; gentle; genial; radiant; placid; delightful; beauti- 
ful; charming; sweet; repose-ful; magnificent; grand-eur; fair; spring- 
like; zephyrs; peace- ful; cooling breezes; mild; joy-ous-ful; refreshing; 
smiling; ideal; pleasing; pleasant; balmy; blooming; flawless; embellish- 
ed; blithesome; agreeable; enchanting; entrancing; *fine; lovely; mellow; 
peerless; majestic; glorious; stillness; imparadised; cloudless; moderate; 
perfect; tranquil; bracing. 

Windy; depressing; cheerless; murky; humid-ity; stormy; cold; 
chilly; showery; mist; rainy; rayless; dismal; overcast; sombre; cloudy; 
lowering; threatening; obscure; dingy; gloomy; dull; fading; raw; 
leaden; hazy; fog-gy; hueless; forbidding; dim; ugly; blurred; shadowy; 
faint; desolate; bleak; dreary; inclement; bitter; severe; disagreeable. 

Movement of Light and Shadow. — Emit; shoot-ing; cast; send; 
throw; project; reflect; suffused; fling; dart; play-ful. 

Sunshine and Its Effect. — Day-break-light; dawn; sunrise; sunset; 
vision; ray; pencil; beam; view; peering; peeping; looming; luminous; 
glint ; sparkle ; lustre ; dazzle ; glisten ; flood of light ; radi-ance-ate ; irradi- 
ation; flush; flash; illuminate; flare; glare; shade; flicker; vivid; scintilla- 
tion; reflection; horizon; changing glories of the sunset sky; purpled 
hills; streaked with crimson and gold; refraction; lambent flame; shine; 
splend-or-id. 

Resplendent; transplendent; city spires shine with reflected splendor; 
shafts of light; pencillings of color; gray morning light; evanescent sum- 
mer sun; evening shadows; mellow light; Heaven's flame; blaze; gleam; 
e£Fulgence; flame; glitter; Aurora, the rosy-fingered; coruscation; kindle; 
stream; lightsome; crimson-fire of sunset; streaming; evening glories; 
ma^ hues; noontide; gloaming; twilight; streak; brightness; golden; 
diaphanous; vernal softness; shimmer; relucent; pellucid; film; sunbeam; 
limpid-ity; spangle; burnish-ed; ablaze. 
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Transparent; translucent; noonday; meridian sun; color; brilliancy; 
tinge; opalescence; pearl-iness; glimmer; emblazon; unfading; florid; 
prismatic ; red ; ruddy ; erubescence ; glow ; rich ; beauty ; hue ; tint ; blush ; 
rosy; empurple; many-vari-colored ; bask-ing; iridescent; variegated; 
panoramic; gorgeous; gam-ish-iture ; adorn-ment; bedecked; bedizened; 
rustling flame; flitting; roseate; ethereal. 

Darkness and Its Effects. — Moonlight-beams; star-light-less; dark as 
pitch; jet; ebony; Cimmerian; Stygian; Egyptian; dark as Erebus; "sable 
goddess;" "rayless majesty;" "slumbering world;" "creation sleeps;" 
"moon and stars hold vigil;" flickering; twinkling; benighted; gathering 
shadows; zodiacal lamps; indistinguishable; starry; veil; mysterious; 
weird; solemn; evanescence; black-ness; mantle of night; waning; dusk; 
midnight; lonely; night's sable veil; nature's soft repose; Heaven's elec- 
tric lights; star-paved firmament; "gauzy films of moonlight." 

Sky and Clouds. — Zenith; dome; the blue; azure; sapphire; cerulean; 
welkin; lowering; leaden; nimbus; cloudland; gray; tinged; blurred; rain- 
freighted; vaporous; bleak; dismal; depressing; murky; storm gathering; 
threatening; rift; sinister; dark; black; flying; chasing; scudding; glow- 
ering; haze; cloudiness; nebulous; overcast; dull; dun; fog-gy; sunless; 
thunder clouds; gorgeous; milk white; mottled; flecked; "argosies of 
Cloudland;" fleecy; fleeting; canopy of light and blue; clear as the delicate 
blue of a summer sea in the golden tropics; banks-ribbons-strips-shreds- 
stretches- ridges-of clouds; boundless firmament; cloudless majesty; blue 
vault of Heaven. 

Descriptions of Countries. — Size; boundaries; topographical character- 
istics ; climate ; xaces within its limits ; education and culture of the people ; 
character of the inhabitants in war and peace — their habits, tastes, dress, 
pursuits, pleasures, religious character, etc.; government — ^monarchical, re- 
publican, liberal, progressive, repressive, conservative or reactionary; 
progress in manufactures and inventions; state of language, art, litera- 
ture (ancient and modem compared) the nation's great men and their 
achievements; means of transportation — roads, rivers, canals, railways; 
cities, towns, etc.; public buildings — styles of architecture, libraries, art 
galleries, monuments, etc.; character for cleanliness, sanitation, etc.; pub- 
lic improvement — abreast of the times or antiquated; places of amusement, 
etc. 

Buildings, Monuments, etc. — Kind of structure; style of architecture; 
designer; builder; purpose; name, uses, conveniences; figure or form; 
materials; size; height; length; breadth; base; apex. 

Number of stories; apartments; tenements; offices; stores; elevators; 
how lighted and heated. 

Ordinary or picturesque; antiquity; historic associations; if ancient 
what is state of its preservation. 

In describing the furnishings of a house note the manner in which 
rooms are laid out ; how furniture is arranged ; its kind, and quality ; car- 
pets, draperies, portieres ; wall adornment ; statuary, pictures, books, bric-a- 
brac. (See. "Pomp and Ceremony" and "Decorations.") 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Vocabulary of Passion and Action. 

Violence, Strong Feelings. — Inkling; fancied; suspected; suspicion; 
imagined ; harbor ; doubt ; mistrust ; misgiving ; trouble brewing ; bias ; 
prejudice; temper; covet; envy; jealousy; dislike; loath; aversion; de- 
test-ation; antipathy; hate; animosity; enmity; greed; cupidity; sordid- 
ness; miserliness; surliness. 

Virulence; vehemence; fanaticism; rage; anger; raving; sullep-ncss; 
rapacity; infuriate; maddened; black in face; vilify; unbridled tongue; 
tongue lashing; frenzy; affront; insult; petulant; resent-ment; desper-ate- 
ation; sulkiness; detraction; prey-pick-upon ; humiliation; malice; grudge; 
recrimination; malevolence; cruelty; wreak vengeance; vindictiveness ; 
fury; rupture; thwart; revenge; dissension; maltreat; injury; paroxysm; 
ungovernable; uncontrollable; disagree-able-ment ; quarrel; wrangle; dis- 
pute; altercation; row; feud; vendetta; relent-less. 

Taunt; twit; disparage; sarcasm; contempt; tantalize; withering- 
scorn; badger; harass; derision; ridicule; biting; disdain; cavil; perse- 
cute; plague; bother; harry; nettle; beset; torment; aggravate; envenom; 
. sneer; gibe; pester; pique; exasperate; mock; jeer; caustic; despise; en- 
kindle; tease; rebuke; provoke; stinging; annoy-ance; excite-ment; um- 
brage. 

Retort; retaliate; reprisal; tit for tat; come back at; vexation; flare 
up; arouse; hostility; acrimonious; irritation; inflame; intensify; stir up; 
accuse; charge; blame; reproach; denounce; arraign; abuse; vituperation; 
grievance; fault rabid; rash. 

Audacity; rampant; implacable; irascible; ruthless; ignominy; as- 
persion; repugnant; choleric; menace; harsh; impudent; odium; oppro- 
brium; offensive; slurs; outrage-ous; indignity; arrogance; reckless; 
brawling; insolence; perverse; buUy-ing; embroil; nag-ging; defiance; 
challenge; dare; wild; fuming; torture; threaten; ebullition; turbulence; 
tumult-uous; uproar; foment; plot; conspire; convulse; boisterous. 

Yelling; crying; shouting; bellowing; screaming; turmoil; howling; 
furore ; frown ; knit brows ; murmur ; mutter ; scowl ; scold ; bluster ; bandy 
words; squabble; contentious; tread on. 

High words; profanity; oaths; swearing; hit; blow; clash; havoc; 
set upon; strike; stagger; attack; lay waste; aggressor; stroke; collision; 
conflict; fight; slap; shake; shock; grip; grab; shuffle; hold; seize; shat- 
ter ; crush ; punch ; trample ; stamp ; fling ; flung ; wound ; lacerate ; de- 
vastate; ravage; beat; onset; tussle; throttle; choke; strangle; kick; stab; 
shoot; cut; throw; tear; exterminate; annihilate; stifle. 

Scrimmage; scramble; gnash teeth; white with rage; knock down; 
destroy; wreck; assail; recoil; disorderly; drag; demoHsh; pull; crash; 
rumpus; repel; ward off; run amuck; smash; panic; stampede; flight; 
<;lamor; hubbub; hue and cry; run; pursue; chase; dash; follow. 

Mislead; deceit; betray; traitor; depravity; vice; vicious; strife; 
skulk; squirm; cringe; cower; sneak; shame; disgi*ace; shrink; shun; 
hypocrisy; smart under; brood; stigmatize; defame; fear; awe; terror; 
fright; powerless; helpless; dread; astonishment; amazement; surprise; 
astound; dumfound; aghast; speechless; tremble; horror; ejaculation; ex- 
<;lamation; glower-ing; panting; gloat; triumph; discomfiture; startle; 
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shifting; uneasy; uncomfortable; check; curb; stop; crime; police; riot; 
assault; disable; harm; kill; slay; murder. 

Craft-Guile; hoodwink; fool; lead astray; shrewd-ness; foxy; eva- 
sive; non-committal; up to snuff; too old a bird to be caught napping; 
unscrupulous; art-ful; subterfuge; wiles; schemer; acute; sly; cunning; 
knavery; diplomacy; stratagem; designing; duplicity; tricks in all trades; 
artifice; Machiavelian ; underhanded; not born yesterday; have to get up 
early to circumvent-him-her ; sharp; bargain driver. 

Lack of Craft. — Innocence; guileless; artless; simple; ingenuous; 
natural; candid; open-hearted; sincere; unsophisticated; straightforward; 
no beating about the bush; scrupulous; frank; honest; naive; clean- 
minded. 

Gentler Feelings, Lack of Passion. — Calm ; seren-e-ity ; equa-ble-nimity ; 
tranquil; quiet; orderly; complaisant; even-tempered; good-natured; im- 
mobility; unmoved; dispassionate; sangfroid; nonchalance; cool-ness; 
self-possession; gracious; repose-ful; undisturbed; composure; forbear- 
ance; moderation; philosophical; silent. 

Unruffled; placid; control of-temper- features ; takes things as they 
come; sedate; cool as a cucumber; collected; mild-ness; benignity; im- 
partiality; gentle; still; imperturable ; passive; sobriety; easy-going; ac- 
quiescence; temperate; listens to reason; carefree; reserved; dignified; 
suave; affable; amiable; smiling; decorum; kindly; indulgent. 

Forgiving; obliging; untroubled; lenient; pacify; simplicity; cheer- 
fulness; artless; mediation; concord; coherent; sensible; sooth-ing; 
agreeable; judicial; deliberative; mollify; peace-maker-f ul-loving ; bury the 
hatchet; pipe of peace; heal the breach; praise; commendation; good 
word; beaming; olive branch; blessings; appease; kindness; amnesty; 
truce; armistice; harmony restored; magnanimity; placate; comfort; con- 
ciliate; compromise; propitiate; vindicate; right wrongs; render justice; 
comity. 

Pathos, Emotion. — Sad-ness; tears; sorrow; pathetic; appease; lang- 
uish; demonstrative; allay; pain; adversity; blue; bear the brunt; labor 
under; un-feeling; agony; affecting; agitation; suffering; excruciating; 
sharp; sudden; cutting; pensive; distress; piercing; misgivings; misery; 
prostrated; comfort-less; pity; pitiful; rue-ful; woe-ful; calamity; stun; 
stricken; blow; melancholy. 

Crying; weeping; sobbing — as if heart would break; piteous; appeals; 
plaintive; chill-ed; brimming with tears; tearless; red eyes; whimpering; 
sigh; bursting; quivering; disaster; unfortunate; misfortune; deplore; in 
the depths; in the Slough of Despond; despondency; compassion; down- 
cast. 

Complain-ing ; troubles; trials; tribulations; care-worn; haggard; 
drooping; harrow; wan; affliction; worry; aching; dejection; weary; 
dismal; callous; indifferent; cold-blooded; heartless; unconcerned; un- 
moved ; hard-flinty-hearted ; stoical ; regardless ; bitter-ness ; disappoint- 
ing; unmanned; morose; sour; crabbed; stony-natured ; unruffled; tm- 
disturbed; stern; sink-ing; palpitate; perturbed; twitch. 

Dreary; cheerless; desolate; unutterable; brooding; depressed; for- 
saken; alone; lonely; deserted; abandoned; faith-ful-less friends; succor; 
forgotten; spirit-ed-less ; bereavement; inmost soul; strong; acute; 
anguish; bewail; wretched; tender-ness-ly ; pang; remorse; regret; grief; 
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silent; assuage; poignant; deep; paroxysm; profound; alleviate; dazed. 

Sincere; mitigate; relieve; passionate; soothe; crushing; pent-up; 
plunged; hope-f ul-less ; brave; cling; endure; fluttering; tremulous; hud- 
dled; ordeal; unmindful; without thought of self; support; keep up; sus- 
tain; content-ment ; hope against hope; inconsolable; uncontrollable; un- 
governable; convulsive; wringing; outstretched hands; appealing-ly ; hold- 
ing-his-her-hand ; begging to live; falling on knees; kissing-hands-lips- 
brow; beside-himself-herself ; clinging; despair; wistful; wrought up; 
heaving; mourning; repining; doomed; sleepless; disheartening; discon- 
certed; devot-ed-ion ; affectionate; sympathy; heartfelt; gentle; solicitude; 
solace; deep-rooted; sentiment-al. 

Kindly; assistance; lamentations; loud; soul stirring; touching; melt- 
ing; full to overflowing; heart-breaking-rending; move a stone; wring the 
heart; forlorn; overwhelm; overcome; shivering; stupor; mute appeal; 
calm; distracted; delirious; raving; out of one's head; crouched; recon- 
ciled; submissive; resigned; bowed down; dashed hopes; repose- ful; 
solemnity. 

Step softly; requiem; death-like; dying; gone; departed; finished; 
lifeless ; no more ; corpse ; dead ; way of earth ; gathered to fathers ; death 
loves a shining mark; the divine will; God's way; the better world; will 
meet again; bear one's cross; heavy hearts; uncovered heads; bended 
knees; heads bowed in prayer; mourning people; sedate; serious; atten- 
tive; thoughtful; humble; subdued; silent grief; ministrations; tender; 
sorrow; simple, impressive ceremonies. 

One's long home; at rest; tolling bells; solemn monotone of death; 
"God's finger touched him and he slept;" sleep that knows no waking; 
dead march; dirge; God's Acre; wake; funeral; grave; tomb; fatherless; 
motherless; childless; orphan; widow; homeless; lachrymose; lugubrious; 
hunger; ravenous. 

Poverty; money-less; penury; poor; pinched; need; necessity; want; 
supperless; domestic ties broken; fireiess hearth; famish; threadbare; 
thinly clad ; death of cold ; wolf howls at door ; tattered ; ragged ; withered ; 
gaunt; skin and bone; shadow of former self; emaciated. 

Relics; mementoes; remind-ers; playthings; clothes; favorite books, 
pictures, pets, etc.; favorite hymn; vacant chair. 

It is easy to go from the sublime to the ridiculous. In writing of 
pathetic scenes avoid maudlin sentiment. 

Pleasure, Happiness. — Ardent; ardor; rapture; elation; joy-ous; vi- 
vacity; animation; gay; jovial; Jollity; rejoicing; enthusiasm; pleasant; 
exultation; amusement; bright-en; frisky; delight-ful; ecstacy; thrill; 
lively; bless-ed-ings ; charm-ed; captivated; bliss- ful; smiling; buoyant; 
sociable; felicity; full of life-spirits; beguile; hearty; revelry; merry; 
laughter; jubilant; diverting; play- ful; transporting; glad; refreshing; 
lustily; beaming; cordial; convivial; hilarious; bubbling over; elevation 
of spirits; optimistic; looking on bright side of-life-things ; sunny; genial; 
good-natured; heartfelt; carefree; fun; wit; humor; joke; bantering; 
seraphic; beatific; blithe-ly-some. 

Love, Affection. — Cupid; fond*ness; flame; swain; seductive; fascin- 
ate ; slave ; captive ; set her cap for him ; winning ; winsome ; fair women ; 
brave men; lovely woman; charming; engage-ment; ardent; passion-ate; 
the world before them; enamored; regard; bewitching; courting; betroth- 
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ed ; affianced ; fiancee ; wedlock ; a lion among the ladies ; the devil among 
the women; "sweet and twenty;" smitten; sylph; gazelle. 

Love-lorn-sick-light; the heart's telegraphy; sparkling eyes; love's 
silent language; leading him on; pet; enchantress; admirer; infatuation; 
the world's oldest story; the old, old story; lady killer; lady's man; gay 
Lothario; darling; tenderness; congenial; satisfied with themselves; all 
the world loves a lover. 

Sweet-heart; attractive; gallantry; beau; belle; gay-young blade; 
brother-sister-to you; heart wrecker; conquests; captivate; adorable; love 
laughs at locksmiths; love finds a way; pulse of his heart; light of-his 
eyes-soul; lovable; liking; "two souls with but a single thought, two 
hearts that beat as one;" pleasant slavery; willing slave; bridal; fervor; 
rapture; happiness; true. 

Lover; suitor; leave one's happy home; "home was never like this;" 
irresi stable ; blush; modest; love's young dream; woo-er; turtle doves; 
attachment; suit; match; espouse; ring; token; presents; deceiver; jilted; 
thrown-down-overboard ; dashed hcH)es; dull thud; rude awakening. 

Fickle; thoughtless; giddy; frivolous; hug; kiss; embrace; clasp; 
cuddle; caress; nestle; ogle; smack; osculation; goo-goo eyes; squeeze; 
"only one world, two people in it ;" sweet nothings ; longing eyes ; dear-est ; 
idolize; endearment; blandishments; steady company; sighing; languid; 
languish; holding hands; walking under harvest moon; pout; spoon; bill- 
ing; cooing; crooning; flirting; trysting place; coquetry; mashing; pro- 
pose; popping question; paying addresses; plighted; publish the banns; 
nuptial; marriage; mated; honeymoon. 

See also "Women." Most of these words, of course, would be used 
only in humorous or mock serious stories. 

Activities. — Try; attempt; strive; endeavor; order; promote; guide; 
utmost; effort; out-do; might and main; contrive; command; achieve; 
do; accomplish; perform; proceed; prosecute; act; perpetrate; deed; 
carry-on-out ; suc-ceed-cess ; application; execute; complete; compass; 
fulfil; co-operate; help; assist; relieve; rescue; suggest; advise; force; 
practice; move; participate; dexterity; expedite; lead; spread; task; 
touch; wield; toil; work; labor; operated; strain; tug; beset; ply; strug- 
gle stroke; attack; exert; contend. 

Resist; hinder; prohibit; obstacle; dilemma; prevent; impede; 
flounder; foreclose; interfere; enjoin; frustrate; balk; l)lock-ade; foil; 
trammel; meddle; thwart; over-throw-turn; barricade; entangle; restrain; 
stop; bar; oppose; stay; complicate; rule; regulate; supervise; oversight. 

Oust; rout; conquer; surrender; capitulate; abandon; repulse,; rebuff; 
extricate; overcome; vanquish; submit; stealthily; wary; un-yielding; 
instruct; show; point out; willing; ready; unwearied. 

Groping; dodging; glance; gaze; look; glare; stare; tiptoe; craning 
necks; see; notice; peep; glimpse; view; discern; recognize; observe; 
behold; started; startled. 

Reaction. — Weariness ; fatigue ; tired ; played-worn-out ; rest ; sweat ;. 
perspire; spent; relax-ation; fagged; yawn; ready to drop; wilted; bat- 
tered; pause; stand; languor; languid; lassitude; jaded; done-used-up; 
exhaust-ion ; succumb ; more dead than alive ; stupor ; f aitit ; sink-ing ; 
lethargy; collapse; relapse; prostrate; haggard. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Writing and. Editing of Stories. 

In telling your story come directly to the point. Do not beat about the 
bush and keep the reader in suspense. Give the main facts briefly in the 
first paragraph. 

By way of example we will suppose a case in which you find the fol- 
lowing to be the underlying facts : Sophia Western, despite parental 
threats, jilts Mr. Blifil and lavishes all her affection on Mr. Tom Jones. 
Mr. Blifil, inflamed with jealousy, and with more courage than the despic- 
able cur of thie same name in Fielding's immortal novel, shoots and kills 
Mr. Tom Jones and is arrested for murder. 

If you had this case to report, as a well-trained reporter, your first 
few paragraphs would set forth the foregoing facts without delay. At 
the very beginning you would tell how, when, where, why and by whom 
the murder had been committed. If you were not a well-trained reporter, 
you would not give the facts and circumstances of the murder first j* you 
would lead off with a history of the casfe and tell of the murder in the 
last paragraph. 

The first point about writing that a reporter should learn is this : In 
a novel the denouement is the last thing described; in a news report the 
denouement is the news and should lead the story. The motive and 
attendant incidents can then be developed in order. 

In bringing out the facts do not make comments or statements of 
your own. Comments are only allowable when they are presented as the 
quoted words of persons that you have interviewed. 

In reporting meetings — say, for example, a city council session, do 
not slavishly follow the order of business, item for item. By way of 
illustration we will suppose that the first part of the session had been 
taken up with petitions for crosswalks, catch basins, street lights, etc., 
and that toward the end, a sensational half hour was marked by. the ar- 
raignment of a member for bribery and his subsequent expulsion from 
membership in the municipal legislative body. This dramatic incident 
would be the "leader" of your report or treated in a separate story. 

American newspapers require observance of this rule, and their in- 
sistence upon it is one of the main reasons that our papers are more in- 
teresting and readable than those of England. If you take up an English 
newspaper and turn to the. parliamentary report, you will find that from 
the time the Lord Chancellor or the Speaker took his seat until adjourn- 
ment, the reporters followed the order of business as faithfully as an 
Indian might a trail or Sherlock Holmes a clew. 

The point of the real news is generally lost in a wilderness of dull, 
statistical speeches on the Yorkshire potato crop,, or long-winded haran- 
gues in favor of retaining the farthing in the currency — these last de- 
livered by Scotchmen "that wish to continue charitable." A lively passage- 
at-arms on a great war or other epoch-marking issue that should have 
led the report may not be mentioned until half a dozen columns have been 
wasted on minor topics. 



In preparing copy do not lean too heavily on the copy reader. That 
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poor man has burden enough without the additional one of practically re- 
writing your matter bj^ correcting bad grammar and worse spelling. 

Arrange your facts in a coherent, orderly manner. Avoid that too 
common vice-repetition. Tell your story in a plain, unvarnished way. 
Give the facts as they are; no more, no less. 

Do not exaggerate; neither unduly praise nor denounce. Give both 
sides of a story, not a colored, partisan report. It does not come within 
your province to exploit personal opinions. The editorial writer is paid 
to furnish all that may be necessary in that line. 

If the opening of your story is picturesque, the conclusion should not 
be commonplace. New turns of expression should be studied and the 
work varied by now and then starting a paragraph in an original or 
striking way. Do not start a story with reference to time, the article, or 
such words as "yesterday," and also avoid the repetition of the same 
opening word in a succession of paragraphs, unless there is some design 
in doing so. The interspersing of a story with dialogue heightens the 
interest. 

Prune the rank luxuriance of language. Avoid "those fine things" 
which Macaulay says, "boys of fifteen admire." Young reporters are 
liable to be too fond of that ornate style that passes under the name of 
"highfalutin." The copy editors repeatedly "massacre fine sentences" 
before the offenders are cured. Many examples of highfalutin are given 
by Richard Grant White in his admirable chapter on "Newspaper Eng- 
lish" in "W^ords and Their Uses." He tells of a journalist who, describing 
a murder, wished to state that the clothes the murderer wore when he 
committed the deed, has been found in a bath tub, the water in which had 
been reddened by the blood spots. But this would have been too tame a 
style for the journalist in question. He described the clothes as "so 
smeared with blood as to incarnadine the water of the tub in which 
they were deposited." 

The tendency of the times favors a pure idiomatic style bare of 
metaphor or classical allusion, but abounding in precision, unity and 
perspicuity. 

Words of learned length, and historical or mythological allusions, 
add neither dignity to the style nor profundity to the thought. They are 
the usual earmarks of the superficially educated pedant. 

This statement should, perhaps, be retracted in part. Allusion and 
figurative language when original and properly introduced, do add to the 
beauty of style; but is it not true that such adornment is, as a rule, 
borrowed plumage? Is not the hackneyed writer constantly reproducing 
old similes and rhetorical twists and turns? 

The styles of the old classical writers are highly figurative and 
abound in allusion. Thomas Bulfinch, author of "The Age of Fable," 
counted more than thirty mythological allusions in Milton's short poem of 
"Comus" alone. You will readily see therefore that a writer who could 
nowadays employ such language, in an original manner, would be far too 
clever and ingenious for plain newspaper work. 

Lord Bacon may be said to sum up the case against ^'fine writing" 
in this paragraph : "How is it possible but that this should have an opera- 
tion to discredit learning even with vulgar capacities when they see 
leaned men's works, like the first letter of a patent or limned book, which, 
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though it hath large Nourishes, yet it is but a letter. Words are but the 
images of matter and except they have life of reason and invention to 
fall in love with them is all on& as to fall in love with a picture." 



In the modem tendency toward plain, simple and direct speech is 
seen the decadence of oratory and the old-style editorial. The weari- 
some roll and sing-song of the old orators no longer persuade the 
multitude. Even the man on the street has a haunting notion that when 
all is said and done and the sense sifted from the rhetorical buncombe, 
such language is simply what is aptly termed "hot air." 

The old orators and editors with high sounding words and the tinsel 
of rhetoric appealed to the fancy and emotions; the orators and editors 
of to-day cannot expect to convince unless, with the cold logic of fact, 
they appeal to the reason of those that they attempt to move. 

Stick to the tarth. Do not attempt to climb Parnassus if, in the end 
it is necessary for you to appeal to the Muses to drag you, panting from 
your labored exertions, to the summit. 

Write in a style that is natural to you. If you strain after effect, you 
are certain to burst a rhetorical blood vessel. 

Leave aerial flights to the poet besieged in his garret by landlady and 
laundress. He, poor man, finding the ordinary avenues of escape barred, 
may be pardoned if he soars in imagination. 

Simplicity is the highest form of beauty. Use Saxon words instead 
of those that have come into the language from the Latin and other foreign 
tongues. Call things by their right names; a spade is a spade; a courier 
isn't "a winged Mercury." Purity is violated when a writer uses foreign 
phrases, refers to a man's past life as "his antecedents," calls a person "a 
party," and, in the same manner, misuses a thousand other words. 

If you have a weakness for pretty words you may refer to the stench 
wafted on a hot day from a boneyard or glue factory, as "effluvium" or a 
"malodorous scent," but that will not make the air smell more fragrant 
and pleasing. 

Do not "write against space." Subordinate quantity to quality. It 
requires greater art to write a "stickful" that tells something, than it 
does to write a column that is as vague as it is verbose. The Bible 
furnishes the finest of all examples of the concise style. "The Prodigal 
Son" has been called the greatest novel that was ever written — and the 
shortest. 

Avoid redundancy of ideas, superfluous words and crude, hackneyed 
expressions. "A regular monthly meeting," "some time past," "all day 
long," "all day yesterday," "which he had in his possesion," and all like 
expressions are examples of the superfluous. If an organization holds 
meetings monthly it stands to reason that such meetings are regularly 
convoked. In the other examples, "past," "long," "day," "in his posses- 
sion," are unnecessary. "Must of necessity" is another newspaper pet. 
"Must" in itself implies all that is meant by necessity. In a sentence like, 
"Shakespeare was the most remarkable man that has ever lived in any 
age of the world's history/' the italicized words are all superfluous, yet 
we see like expressions daily in the press. 

You will recognize hundreds of hackneyed expressions in current 
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journalism such as, pretty home wedding; greatest event of the season; 
thunderbolt from a clear sky ; scene beggars description ; an old adage 
says; never before in the history of this city; a sad case brought to light; 
devouring element; their name is Legion; lurid flames; the players had 
their batting uniforms on; red letter day; under the auspices; own the 
soft impeachment; going to the front; boys in blue; the gallant or fight- 
ing steenth; the old veterans fought their battles over again; shoulder to 
shoulder; he lay as one dead; wine, women and song; speech, song and 
story; bids fair to be a great success; last sad rites; with all the solemn 
pomp of ceremony and wealth of ritual of the mother church, the funeral, 
etc. ; tell it not in Gath ; glance at the map will show ; terpsichorean func- 
tions ; the light fantastic toe ; the public will be shocked to learn ; discussed 
the viands; we are pained to announce; his many friends will sympathize 
with him in this, the hour of his bereavement; bountiful repast; Reynard, 
the fox. 

To get rid of this last expression especially it would be a good ex- 
periment to revive Chaucer's name for the fox — Dan Russel — for a short 
run. The majority of the examples cited were venerable journalistic 
veterans almost as far back as the days of the Acta Diurna Romani 
Populi. Forget them. 

You may confidently look for construction like this in most hackneyed 
reports of important events: "To adequately describe the event one 
would need the sublimity of a Milton, the pathos of a Dante, the world 
knowledge of a Shakespeare and the descriptive gift of a Scott." 

The writer of such stuff as this believes that he is really doing some 
fine writing, and he manages to make others believe likewise. Apart 
from the fact that the form is hackneyed and lacking absolutely in origin- 
ality, it is, in cold logic, a confession of the writer's limitations and in- 
ability to give the reader even a faint outline picture of the subject in 
hand. 

Avoid the use of *T" and "We." Write your stories in the third 
person. Say, "The reporter was informed," not, "I was informed." The 
first person is permissable only in editorials or in signed articles. 

Avoid newly coined words. Let them be long in the language before 
you adopt them. Quotations from the Latin and other foreign languages, 
particularly the interspersing of an English text with them, is a sure sign 
of superficiality and a lack of scholarship. French and other foreign 
writers do not interlard their sentences with English terms. There isn't 
a thought that presents itself to the human mind that cannot be expressed 
in words of our own wonderful tongue. 

Words, however, that have summered and wintered in the language 
for years are entitled to an abiding place therein. Purists are a good 
deal like anti-imperiaHsts ; they reason like the Cffinese, that the "fathers" 
had attained to the outermost limits of wisdom, that progress has there- 
fore reached its highest possible point, and that there is nothing for us to 
do now but drift with the current. Sticklers for old forms, some of these 
fellows ignore the electric lights and still court blindness with the candle 
dip. 



Stress has already been placed upon the clearness and force of the 
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short sentence but do not make your paragraphs resemble the enumera- 
tion of things in a bill of lading. Preserve rhythm as far as possible^ 
but do not sacrifice the thought to it, and let your closing sentence always 
be strong* 

Leave something to the imagination. Do not accompany your state- 
ments with diagrams. Keep minor, insignificant and useless details in 
the background or ignore them altogether. It is not necessary to state 
in writing of a fire, that an alarm was sent in by a certain person from a 
certain box. . Any five-year-old knows that if there was a fire there was 
necessarily an alarm. So too, in regard to the ambulance. Don't waste 
any time trying to find out who called it or the streets it traversed in 
getting to the scene. With some reporters, the ambulance is always mak- 
ing "record runs." 

Grammar and spelling are highly important, but they are not every- 
thing. Chaucer would be at the foot of the class in a modern spelling 
bee, and it is probably true that Shakespere could not parse one of his 
own mighty lines. Yet we must admit that each was tolerably successful 
in his own sphere of literature. A finicky stickler for grammatical 
accuracy is likely to be blind to everything else. 



It matters not how wide and varied the range of topics, the object 
of all writing is to enHghten, convince, persuade or amuse the reader. 

Without a knowledge of the rules of Logic no one can expect to* 
become a good, convincing writer. Too much reliance is placed on that 
delusion and snare that goes under the name of "Common Sense." What 
may strike Brown as sound and sensible may appear to Smith foolish, in- 
consistent and nonsensical. Usually so-called Common Sense is simply 
the judgment of the egotist. 

Brander Matthews in an essay on '^Briticisms of All Sorts" in 
Harper's for April, 1903, speaking of certain criticisms made by a Britisher 
upon American English said: "He had set up his personal equation as the 
eternal standard." That is the fault with most arguments based on "Com- 
mon Sense." There is no basic principle underlying it. Logic is the 
only safe guide. 



Never attempt to write upon a subject that you have not thoroughly 
mastered. First of all have a perfect knowledge of your terms ; definitions 
are of paramount importance. Consider arguments for and against your 
side so that you may meet your opponent fully armed, i In war, a general 
ascertains his enemy's position and strength before assailing him. Know* 
ledge of your opponent's strength or weakness will put you on your guard 
against surprises. Remember that the burden of proof lies with the attack- 
ing force. In citing comparisons or in making historical references draw 
them as much as possible from authorities favorable to your opponent's 
side, with a view to "confounding him out of his own mouth." 

All logicians argue that we may take advantage of passions, tempera- 
ments and circumstances growing out of an issue. Some even maintain 
that it is permissable to appeal to prejudice in attempting to persuade or 
win people to our views. Care, however, should be taken not to overstep 
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the bounds and descend to bigotry, and all appeals to class, religious or 
national hatreds should be avoided. 

In writing of banquets, avoid such expressions as "When cigars 
were lighted and chairs were pushed back ;" "Smith was the next speaker ;* ■ 
"then Robinson arose and said;" "after that, there was a song by Miss 
Birdie Nightingale;" "after that" and "after which" and the needless 
repetition of such words as "then" and "thence" should be relegated to 
the lumber room. 

Tell your story without connecting links. It is not necessary to des- 
cribe how the guests marched from the reception room to the dining hall, 
nor to describe how they ate. The fact that it was a banquet will pre- 
vent the reader from thinking that the party had assembled to engage in 
a horse-shoeing contest. 



Be yourself in all things. If you haven't a funny streak in your 
literary bacon do not attempt the role of the humorist. A Scotchman 
reared in the gloom of the old Knox school, who uses a tombstone for a 
pillow, and who regards the cheery laugh as an agent of the Evil One, 
would make a sorry failure of an attempt to rival Mark Twain in his 
chosen field. Qn the other hand, Donald would be in his element writing 
of deaths and funerals. A reporter that lacks a sense of humor, but 
attempts nevertheless to write a funny story, cannot but court failures and 
ridicule. 

Not long ago, an alleged Irish dialect story appeared in a provincial 
newspaper. The "story" contained this brilliant gem: "Faith whin I 
furst saw it, shure I thawt it was a yot but begorra it was a sale bote." 
Now this isn't wit; it's thrash. The sentence should read: "Faith whin 
I first saw it, sure I thought it was a yacht, but begorra it was a sail boat." 

The main point to remember in writing dialect is this: Whatever a 
man's education or lack of education, he does not speak bad spelling and 
all words that he pronounces correctly should be spelled according to 
accepted usage. True dialect consists, not so much in wrong pronun- 
ciation or spelling, as in wit and the peculiar twists given to the language. 

Grotesque spelling was appropriately used by Artemus Ward, Josh 
Billings and some other humorists, for in their cases, the unlettered 
speakers were also supposed to be the writers. 



Every newspaper has what is known as a "style;" that is, rules for 
the use of capital letters, abbreviations, figures, punctuation, etc. To 
"keep a word up," according to newspaper "styles," means to capitalize it; 
to "keep down" means to avoid capitalization, save in certain, specified 
instances. "Up" and "down" refer to the upper and lower cases, in a 
printer's type frame. The "upper case" contains the capital letters, the 
""lower" the common, ordinary letters. 

When you wish to have programmes, columns of figures, lists of names, 
etc., set in solid, paragraphic form, draw a line near them and write in the 
margin, "Run in." To write "Double measure" next to a list of names in- 
forms the compositor that he is to set the names in two perpindicular 
TOWS in the same column. 
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If in writing copy you capitalize a word that should be kept down, 
draw a slanting line through the capital letter and the printer will under- 
stand that he is to set it from the lower case. If you have used figures or 
contractions when you should have spelled them out, draw a circle around 
them and the .compositor will avoid a repetition of your mistake. You 
would never, of course, begin a sentence with numerals. 

When an article is written, revise it carefully. Treat every super- 
fluous word as you would a bad tooth— out with it. 

In Science, the investigator reaches exactness by first making a 
collection of data. He forms from these a hypothesis and this he tests 
by experiment and comparison with particular cases. This process in- 
volves a constant weeding out until nothing remains but the bald scientific 
truth. The same is true of what is known as "Natural Selection." There 
is an incessant weeding out of the unfit, resulting in a "survival of the 
fittest." In composition, exactness is also reached by eliminating the non- 
essential. In re-writing, underscore names, figures and important facts 
for ready reference, digest the whole mass and write as much as possible 
of your story without reference to the clipping. 

You need hardly be told that in preparing copy only one side of the 
sheet should be written on, leaving a fair margin at the top, sides, bottom 
and betw:een the lines. Every page should be carefully numbered. Never 
begin a new sentence or paragraph on the last line of a page and never 
hyphenate a word so that part of it will be at the bottom of one page, and 
part at the top of the next. 

Non-observance of these last rules causes trouble in the composing 
room when the copy is cut into "takes" for the printers. A "take" is the 
amount of copy that a compositor "lifts from the hook" at one time for 
setting. It is desirable that a "take" "end even," that is, with a paragraph. 

A "take" to a reporter means a page of his copy. To a printer there 
is no set length to a "take." It may be a single page of manuscript or 
a great many. When there is a "rush" and time is. precious, the copy is 
cut into small "takes" so that a printer may be setting but a few lines or at 
most a paragraph in stated stints. Copy which is not duplicated is "hard 
copy;" when manifolded it is called "flimsy." 

Above all things, if you are not a master of the typewriter, write 
legibly. Names especially should always be written plainly and with care. 
When there is time, it is even well to "print them out." In rapid writing 
the n and u often look alike and cause confusion. To distinguish them 
draw a short horizontal stroke beneath the u and above the n. 

Horace Greeley's "abominable fist," as old printers called the famous 
editor's scrawl, is no precedent for you to write likewise. Horace's 
handwriting was one of the privileges of a great man. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Headline Writing. 

When the copy reader finishes the editing of a story he writes 
a "head" for it. This may be .but a single line or a "scare head" or 
"spread" as a displayed. heading is called. 
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Every newspaper has it's own style pf "head^" and the copy reader 
"builds" according to ofiice models. A heading should be in harmony 
with the story. A funny story should have a funny "Head," a serious story, 
a serious one, and so on. 

A head should be an epitome of the story. The first line should con- 
tain the main fact and the facts in the succeeding lines should be graded 
down in the order of their importance. 

The articles — a, an, the — should be used as sparingly as possible in 
striking, emphatic headlines. When avoidable, do not use the same word 
twice. Prepositions and conjunctions are, of course, exceptions to this 
rule. 

The principal words in a head should be capitalized and all heads 
should be striking, effective and noticeable. 

In "building" a head, always bear in mind that letters are not uniform 
in size. The letters "M" and "W," for example, are each ordinarily 
equivalent to three "I's." We will suppose that the first line of a "display 
head" will aflmit on an average fifteen letters. If there are four or five 
"W's," not more than ten or twelve letters, it may chance, can be crowded 
into the line. On the other hand, if there are an abundance of "I's" as 
many as eighteen letters may fit comfortably in the top row. 

In well conducted newspaper offices great care and taste are exercised 
in "head building." The models show that ascertain number of letters 
under normal circumstances will fit into each line and this number does 
not vary much except as has been shown, when an unusual number of 
"W's" and "M's" appear, or more than the proper number of words are 
written. The number of words must be regulated as well as the number 
of letters, for the spaces between the words take up room and are counted 
as letters. 

Aim to make your heads uniform. Your top line should be the 
width of the column. It is better that it contain at least three words for 
with but two it is likely to have a wide, ugly looking space between the 
words. With three or more words the printer can avoid such defects 
in spacing. 

Your succeeding lines should be filled in a uniform way. When one 
line contains too -many letters or words and another too few, the result 
must be scraggy. The sections following the top line, when formed of 
two or more lines, should taper uniformly in pyramid style. In fact 
such heads are sometimes called "pyramids" or "cones." 

In a drop line head, do not hyphenate as illustrated in the following 
example : 

TROLLEY WIRES FLASH- 
ED WITH DEATH LIGHT. 

The "ed" should not have been carried to the second section of the 
line, and you will readily see that such hyphenation is a violation of good 
taste and easily avoidable. 

In headlines in which two lines are in large black type, with a modify- 
ing statement between in smaller type, the large type line should contain 
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a complete sense independent of the "modifier." The main lines and 
modifier together must also contain a complete sense. Example : 

AMNESTY FOR THE BOERS ° 

(Who Surrender and Take Oath) 
a IS PROMISED BY KITCHENER 
The '1x)xes" that follow "Boers" and precede "Is" indicate that the 
compositor is expected to fill out the line to the end of the column 
with "quads" and "spaces." As "freak heads" of this kind tend to mis- 
lead, their use is frowned upon by the higher class new^apers. 

Stories grouped under one head because of their similarity or by way 
of contrast are said to be "bunched" or "twinned." 

From first to last, a "head" should be uniform in tense. Nothing 
jars a practical newspaper man so much as a 'Tiead" that contains ex- 
amples of all the tenses. In conclusion, never refer to a **head" as a 
"caption." It is bad form and bad English. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
The Composing Room. 

A news story, properly edited and headed, is ready for the printer. 
In the composing room, as the printing part of a newspaper establishment 
is called, the story, if it happens to be long, is cut into "takes," each 
marked in regular order for identification. 

When a compositor has set a "take" he "dumps it" into a galley, 
which is a casing about two feet in length. The printer does not literally 
dump the type. That is simply a colloquialism of the composing room. 
The type is placed in the galley very carefully indeed. 

Each line as set, is "justified" by the compositor; that is, he spaces it 
uniformly, and if the line does not permit of an entire word at the end, he 
hyphenates it properly. 

When a galley is full," it is laid on the bed of a proof press, the type 
is inked and a proof or impression taken of the matter. 

Set type is always called "matter." Type for present use is "live 
matter." Type that has been used is "dead matter" and is placed on the 
"dead bank" until it is to be distributed, or, in the case of linotyping, 
thrown back into the pot for melting. 

Every office has a "make-up man." He is a practical printer whose 
duty it is to arrange the columns of matter within an iron frame called a 
"chase." This is called "making up the forms." The forms rest on a 
square slab called the imposing stone. When a page is arranged, the 
make-up man and his assistant hammer the type down evenly with a block 
and mallet. 

The forms are then locked up. This is done by driving quoins about 
the edges of the matter or by screwing the columns tightly together. 
The forms are then slightly raised to see if any of the type is loose. If 
so much as a single letter moves, the forms are retained on the stone 
until every line is wedged firmly in its place. The object of this precaution 
is obvious. Just as a rat hole in the dikes might result in the inundating 
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of Holland, so a loose type might become responsible for the whole form 
collapsing into "Pi." "Pi" in printer's parlance means a mass of type 
promiscuously heaped together. It is the printer's notion of chaos. 

Stereotyping is now in universal use. This method, briefly described^ 
consists in hammering a pasty paper matrix upon the face of the type 
and in this state baking it hard. When thoroughly "cooked" the "mat" 
is torn out and is seen to have a perfect impression of the types. The 
"mat" is next set in a semi-circular position in a machine and hot metal 
of peculiar composition is poured in upon its face. This metal almost 
immediately solidifies. The form, now a metallic half circle, with the 
type clear and distinct upon its outer side, is taken out, scraped, filed and 
securely fastened upon a cylinder of the press. This process is repeated 
until all the forms have been locked in proper place on the press. The 
order is then given to "let her go" and nothing remains but for the press- 
man to run off the edition. 

Printed matter is often made more conspicuous by "indention." In- 
dention, in the printer's vocabulary, is the process of setting type about 
an em's space generally from either side of the column rules. An "em" 
is the printer's standard of measurement. He reckons a certain number 
of "ems" to a line. Printers by the way never use the word indentation. 

When you wish to indent matter, draw a straight perpendicular line 
on each side and write in the margin, "indent." In the following illus- 
tration the opening paragraph is not indented, but the second paragraph 
illustrates the process: 

Mr. Graftman, the people's candidate, as he came forward to speaks 
was greeted with tumultuous applause. He spoke in characteristic style. 
Waving his hand he exclaimed: "When the rights of the great, plain 
people are menaced by soulless corporations where think you I shall be 
found?" 

It was a breathless moment. The stillness was death-like. One could 
hear a pin drop. The speaker had paused as if waiting for a reply. 
Suddenly in the back of the hall one of the great, plain people arose 
and said: "Where shall you be found on that momentous day? Where 
you have always been found on similar days, in the private office of 
the soulless corporation, refusing the tell-tale, convicting check, and 
insisting upon receiving your purchase money in good old unmarked 
greenbacks." 

When the first line is set flush with the column rules but the sub- 
sequent lines are uniformly indented one em on the left hand side it is 
said to be a "hanging indention." Example: 

"We, the reporters, compositors and other misguided employes of "The 
Hardscrabble," having received no remuneration for our activity in the 
last six weeks, and recognizing the fact that landladies and board bills 
have a common, coterminous relationship, humbly petition the manage- 
ment that we be paid in future in coin of the Republic, and not in orders 
on advertisers for rubber boots and like things, liseful though these may 
be in assisting us to reach our hall bedrooms unchallenged. 

A compositor regularly employed is said to have a "steady sit;" one 
that temporarily takes the place of a regular is called a "sub." A printer 
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that preters to beg from his fellows rather than work is knuwn as a "P. 
H-er" or "Panhandler." Every union newspaper office has a little union 
of its own which is called the "chapel." At chapel meetings are settled 
grievances that are peculiar to the office and that have no concern usually 
with the typographical union at large. The chairman of the chapel among 
other duties calls "time;" that is, he gives the signal for the labors of the 
day to begin. When there is a dearth of regular copy the compositors, or 
"comps," as they are known colloquially, are employed in setting miscellany 
which is known in the composing room as "Time copy." Printers who 
work by the "piece" paste up proofs of their work for measurement at the 
close of the day's labor. This they call their "string." Reporters on 
"space" do likewise. 



CHAPTFJR XVIII. 
Proof Reading. 

Proof reading is the art of detecting, and marking for correction, 
errors made by the compositor in setting. It forms a distinct and impor- 
tant branch of the newspaper profession, but all newspaper workers should 
know something of its principles. Proof readers are usually well paid, 
and a competent reader, who is at the same time of steady habits, can 
always obtain a situation. In the beginning of this chapter, proof reading 
is called an art. Good proof reading deserves to be numbered among 
the fine arts. In some newspaper offices it seems to be a lost art. 

When the printer's devil takes a proof from a galley of type, he brings 
it, with the original copy, to the proof reader. The copy is handed to a 
person called a "copy holder" who follows the original with his eyes while 
the reader reads aloud from the proof. This is done so that the copy and 
set matter shall agree. 

On either side of the printed matter on the proof is a wide margin 
and upon this the reader notes his corrections. In revising proof, draw a 
line from the error to the margin where you indicate the correction. 

A proof that is comparatively free from errors is called "clean;" a 
proof that teems with errors, "dirty." Dirty proofs are set by scrub 
printers who are, by their fellows, known as "blacksmiths." Copy that 
may be easily or rapidly set is called "fat." "Straight matter" is copy 
devoid of tables, figures or long lists of names. 

When in reading proof you find it necessary to strike out a word, 
endeavor to replace it with a word of equal length. Sometimes the 
striking out of a word or part of a line necessitates the setting over of a 
number of lines in the effort to "even out" the matter. When lines do 
not range evenly, but appear out of alignment or "ragged," draw the com- 
positors attention to them by a perpendicular, parallel line in the margin. 

When, in setting, a compositor repeats part of a line, the repetition is 
called a "doublet" and must be removed. Example of a doublet: "We, 
the people of the United States, of the United States, etc. 

A black line like the one indicated here is called a "turned rule." 
It may stand for a sign of mourning or it may indicate that the article 
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is incomplete. When a reporter, in preparing copy, writes the body of 
his story first, reserving the introduction or "lead" for the last, he writes 
at the head of the first take, "turn rule," and also an identifying title for 
the story. 

If the compositor fails to set all the matter in a take, the missing part 
is called an "out." If the "out" is not too lengthy, write it on the margin. 
If too long, indicate the "out" on the margin and also in the original 
copy and send proof and copy back to the compositor for correction. 

Sometimes a writer wishes to insert matter that he overlooked in 
preparing the original copy. Such matter should be marked, "Insert A," 
"Insert B,'^ etc., and the places of insertion should be similarly indicated 
on the proof. 

Before you can read proof properly, you must learn thoroughly, the 
peculiar marks used in correction. 

We will suppose that you wish to change a word to italics. Under- 
score it and write "Ital" in the margin. Italics are changed to Roman in 
the same way only in the margin you write "Rom." "R. C." in the margin 
mean Roman capitals. A word is changed to capitals by underscoring it 
and writing "Caps" or "sm (small) caps" in the margin as the case may 
require. In copy, a word or letter underscored three times, indicates that 
it is to be set in capitals; if underscored twice, in small caps; if once, 
italics. 

^ This sign is called a "dele" mark' (pronounce dee-la), and its 
appearance on the margin of a proof means that the letters, words, 
figures or lines indicated are to be struck out of the context. "Dele" 
comes from the Latin deleo and means to strike out, blot, erace. 

When you wish to remove whole lines or paragfraphs, draw your 
pencil through them and write "kill" in the margin. 

If you have struck out something that should be retained, put dots 
beneath it and in the margin write "stet" and the printer will set it like 
the remainder of the copy. 

^ It sometimes happens that there is not space enough between 
two words or letters. In that event you indicate the place with a carat 
and in the margin write the peculiar sign that leads this paragraph. 
Reporters also place this mark at the end of their copy to indicate that 
the story is finished. 

O Sometimes there is too much space between the letters ,of a word. 
Connect them by curved lines like those indicated, and the printer will 
understand that the letters are to be brought closer together. Make the 
curves also in the margin to note the correction. The lower curved line 
alone will answer the purpose when two words too widely separated are 
to be brought nearer together. 

You will often notice on a proof that lines are not uniformly spaced 
— that two lines may be closer together than they should be. Indicate the 
space and in the margin write "lead" or "leads." Compositors place 
"leads" between lines to seperate them. Widely spaced matter is said to 
be "leaded." "Lead all" written on copy means that every line is to be 
leaded. 

When lines are too widely spaced you should write in the margin, 
after indicating the place on the proof,jJ leads. This means "Take out 
leads." 
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In "dgo" the g and o are trahsposed. It shoiild read "dog." When 
you encounter transpositions, draw a continuous, waving line above the 
first letter and tinder the second. In the margin write "tr", which is an 
abbreviation of "transpose." When the transpositions of letters or words 
are so numerous as to be confusing write 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc, under them 
in the correct order of transposition. Another way would be to re- 
write the mixed words in proper order in the margin. 

When a word is set in the wrong place it may be restored to its 
proper position in the text by encircling it and drawing a line to the 
wanderer's original position. 

fj This is a paragraph mark. In writing copy, reporters usually place 
this sign before each paragraph. When you wish to make a paragraph in 
a proof, indicate the place and write the peculiar sign in the margin. If 
the prnter has indented a line for a paragraph where he should not, draw 
a line from the preceding paragraph to the one that should not have been 
made and in the margin write, "No break." 

p This sign is called a crochet. Its appearance on a proof sheet in- 
forms the compositor that a word is to be brought out to the end of a line. 
The sign is made before the word and also in the margin. 

I This sign before a word, in the middle of a line and also on the 
margin means that you wish the word brought farther to the left. The 
sign is also often used by reporters and copy readers to indicate the 
paragraph instead of the peculiar paragraph sign. 

J This sign is made when a word is to be brought farther to the 
right. 

n This sign placed above a letter, word, etc., means that it falls 
below the line and is to be brought up flush with the remainder of the 
type. 

U This sign is inverted thus, when the letter or word rises above 
the level and is to be brought down. 

Q This sign means that a letter is inverted and that it should be re- 
set, right side up. 

w. f. These letters stand for wrong font and mean that the indicated 
matter was not set from the proper font of type. 

J^ A sign like this means that a quadrat, (called "quad" for short) 
or other space should be pounded down so that it will not print. 

Write "space better" when many letters, words or lines are not 
properly spaced. 

If you wish certain words or lines set in black type, indicate them 
by underscoring or encircling, and write ffc or file just as you wish, *^full 
face capitals" or " full face, lower case." Matter will be thus set if the 
marks are made on the copy by the reader before it is sent to the com- 
posing room. 

Single line headings in the body of an article are called "sub-head- 
ings," "cross-lines," "break lines," etc. "U. C." means upper case; "L. C." 
lower case. 

When doubt exists in the mind of the proof reader regarding the 
proper reading of a certain text, he indicates it and writes "qu," "qy" or 
"?" in the margin. When you encounter obscurities in a proof and the 
copy affords no enlightenment, "query** it with one or the other of the 
foregoing signs, write in the margin what you think should be the proper 
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reading of the text, and send proof and copy back to the writer for eluci- 
dation. 

O This is a proof reader's period. The circle makes it impossible 
that the dot be mistaken for a comma. When you indicate a comma, 
semi-colon or colon in the margin, draw a slanting line after them. 

X This sign, written in the margin means that a letter indicated is 
defective and should be replaced by sound type. The cross is also used 
by reporters td indicate a period in their copy. 

iy Apostrophes are indicated thus on a proof. 

A "revise" is a new proof taken after the corrections on the old one 
have been made. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
Knowledge of Grammar Essential. 

Quintilian held that grammar is the foundation of an education. Al- 
though nearly two thousand years have passed since he pronounced this 
opinion, it holds sound to-day. Therefore study grammar and the proper 
uses of words. For this latter study you will find such books as Trench's 
"Study of Words," Alfred Ayres' "Verbalist," Crabbe's "Synonyms" and 
Richard Grant White's "Words and Their Uses" of great assistance. 
These can be procured in your public library and will well repay their 
study. Grant White held some radical views concerning grammar, but his 
works are invaluable to the student of English. 

The importance of word study cannot be too strongly insisted upon, 
especially in English which often presents many different significations in 
the same word. Such study will save you from repeating the error of a 
certain British editor, who, when informed by wire that the "Zulus had 
taken umbrage," featured the story as a sensation under the heading, 
"Capture of Umbrage by the Zulus." 

It is true that there are many good writers for the press that know 
little or nothing of grammatical principles, but that is no reason why 
you should ignore the subject. It is only through grammatical spectacles 
that you can detect and therefore avoid errors in the construction of 
sentences. 

It is not our intention to give here an elaborate treatise on English 
grammar. We shall devote ourselves to a general survey of the subject, 
and, in small space, group some essential points for ready reference. 

Grammar treats of the rooted principles of a language. It constitutes 
the basic rocks upon which the structure of correct and elegant speech is 
reared. Again, as the four points of the compass guide the mariner 
through trackless seas, so will a knowledge of the four divisions of gram- 
mar — orthography, etymology, prosody and syntax, guide the student of 
English to a safe and intelligent use of what must be to him otherwise a 
wilderness of words. 

Orthography treats of the nature and properties of letters and the 
proper use of them in the forming of words. So many people are en- 
countered in the ordinary rounds of life, who are given to the improper 
spelling of words, that orthography might almost be considered one of the 
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lost arts. The misspelling of words is one of the main signs of a de- 
fective education. You cannot, in this day and generation, plead the ex- 
ample of "Glorious Dan Chaucer" and other old English authors in ex- 
tenuation of the crime of bad spelling. 

Etymology is to words what pedigree and ancestry are to families. 
It is the genealogical tree of grammar. Through it arc determined the 
derivation, classification and modification of words. 

Syntax might be called the architect of language. It treats of the 
construction of words into sentences. It is to this section of grammar 
that the student should especially give his days and nights. 

Prosody deals with the quantity of syllables, the regulating of accent 
and the laws of versification. It provides harmony of sound as applied 
to written speech. The application of the laws of prosody give rhythm to 
language. 

You should exercise yourself in the analysis of language until you have 
learned to distinguish the parts of speech — articles, nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, prepositions, pronouns, conjunctions, interjections. The 
articles, a, an, the, are by many grammarians, held to hardly constitute a 
distinct part of speech being classed usually with adjectives. 



The Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D. D., British grammarian, rejected not 
only articles but interjections, thus restricting the parts of speech to seven 
groups. From the Rev. Mr. Abbott's excellent little book, "How to Tell 
the Parts of Speech," the following brief and simple directions are in the 
main compiled: 

Nouns. — If a word (sometimes with a or the before it) can come 
after "I like" or "dislike" to answer the question, "What do you like?" and 
make a sensibk statement, it is a noun. 

Adjectives. — Words that are put to nouns to answer the questions, 
"Which?", "Whose?", "Of what sort or kind, or in what condition?", "In 
what order?", "How many?", "How much?" are adjectives. Examples: 
"Which of these books is mine?", "This one." "Whose pencil is this?" 
"That is MY pencil?" "What kind or sort of man was he?" "He was a 
TALL man." "In what condition was the book?" "It was in good condi- 
tion." "In what order did he stand?" "He was the fourth soldier." 
"How many were there?" "There were twenty regulars and some 
militia." "How much do you want?" "I want more money than Thomas 
has." No word is an adjective if it cannot be put before a noun. If a 
word can come between a or the, and a noun, it is an adjective. The 
principal exceptions to this test are (1) adjectives answering to the ques- 
tion, "Whose?", such as my, your, etc.; (2) some that answer to the 
question, "How many?" or "How much?" as, none, no, both, all, any, 
some, many, more, most, another, several, each, every, either, neither. 

Verbs. — Words that state what anything does; what is done to any* 
thing, in what condition anything is, are verbs. Examples: "What does 
your father do?" "He drives team." "What was done to the murderer?" 
"He was lynched." "In what condition was the vase?" "The vase was 
broken." Be careful to distinguish between verbs and adjectives that 
follow the verb "is." Examples: "John is happy." Happy is a quality 
or attribute that marks John and is therefore an adjective, but "John was 
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taught/' expresses something that was done to John, and taught is there- 
fore a verb. 

Adverbs.— Words that answer to the question, "How?", "When?", 
"Where?" are adverbs. The answer must be in one word else it is not 
an abverb. Abroad is an adverb, but at home contains two words, the 
first of which, at^ is a preposition and the second home^ a noun. Twice 
may be an adverb, but three times is not. Aboard is an adverb, but on 
BOARD is an adverbial phrase. Adverbs can be used with verbs, adjectives 
and adverbs. Example with verb: "He was much pleased with your 
conduct." With adjective: "This is a very pleasing book." With ad- 
verb: "This is TOO often true." Not is an adverb for it answers to the 
question, "How much?" Example: "I will not help you." An adverb 
sometimes answers the question, "How far is this true?" Example: "A*re 
jrou EXACTLY ten years old?" "I am nearly ten years old." Qualifying 
words ending in "ly" are adverbs. The words how, when, where, why, 
are themselves called adverbs as well as their answers — so, thus, then, 
THERE, therefore, ctc. On the same principle, whither, when, thither, 
BENCE, thence, are adverbs. 

Prepositions. — You can always tell a preposition in this way — it can 
take them after it. Example: "After them;" of them; to them. An 
adjective, adverb or noun cannot take them after it, but a verb can. Ex- 
ample: "Tell them." "I like them." A verb can also take i, he, etc., 
before it, but a preposition cannot. You can say "from them" but not "he 
FROM them." Remember, therefore, that a preposition can take them 
after it, but not he or i before it. A preposition can always be placed 
before a noun or pronoun. When the preposition to precedes a verb it 
is called a part of the verb. Example: "To carry." A preposition may 
sometimes have some adjectives between it and its noun ; as, "On one poor 
little DONKEY." The preposition and noun together are sometimes much 
the same as an adverb. Example : "Till Tuesday.^' 

Prepositions consisting of two or more words may be called compound 
prepositions. A preposition, a noun or pronoun together can make up an 
adjective phrase or an adverbial phrase. Prepositions are sometimes used 
as adverbs. Example: "He lives up on the hill but I live down in the 
valley." "Up" and "down" answer the question "Where?" and do not 
come before nouns. They are therefore in this connection not prepositions, 
but adverbs. But in, "He ran down the hill and I ran up the hill," down 
and up make you ask, "Up what?" "Down what?" and they come before 
the noun hill, that supplies the answer. They are, therefore, in this 
connection, prepositions and not adverbs. Prepositions are sometimes 
used as parts of other words. Example: "The horse knocked down a 
child," or "A woman picked up the child." You cannot separate down 
from knocked and say "Down what?" as you can in "He ran down the 
hill." Knocked down makes one verb and so does picked up. Consequent- 
ly DOWN and up are not prepositions here, but parts of the compound verbs 
knocked down and pick up. 

Conjunctions — Words that join two statements are always conjunc- 
tions. Examples : "I was punished because I was late," "When he told 
them the cause of their dispute, he burst out laughing." In this sentence 
the two statements are: "They told him the cause of their dispute" and 
"He burst out laughing." When is the connective. In "I know that it 
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is so,"' THAT is a conjunction^ So in, "I arrived after he went away," after 
is a conjunction. . You will observe that a connecting word may really 
start the sentence as in the case of "when" already quoted. Words like 
SOj NOW and then, which are ordinarily adverbs, are conjunctions when 
they join sjatements. Examples: "DeWet refused to surrender, so peace 
negotiations were broken off," "Botha would not fight, consequently 
Kitchener lost his opportunity." Adverbs used as conjunctions may be 
called adverbial conjunctions. 



The foregoing observations constitute the gist of Mr. Abbott's book. 
Let us now pursue the study further on our own hook. 

If words had but ohe settled signification it would be easy to dis- 
tinguish the parts of speech. But a word may belong to different part» 
of speech, according to the use it is put to in a sentence. It is the function 
of a word that determines its grammatical signification. 

Take the word running for example. "Running is good exercise.*' 
Here running is a noun. In "A running boy," running is a participial 
adjective. In "John is running," running is a verb. 

My, his, your, etc., are ordinarily pronouns, but in "My book," "his 
home" and "your office," the words have the form and signification »^: 
possessive adjectives. 

Broken is a verb in the following sentence: "His nose was broken,' 
but in "A broken nose," it is an adjective. 

Grammarians hold that as has the force of a relative pronoun when 
it comes after many, such or same. Example: "Let such as hear take 
heed." Here such as has the sense of those that. As has the sig- 
nification of so in the sentence, "He works as much as he is able." Here 
AS qualifies the adverb much and must be classed as an adverb. 

For is ordinarily a preposition, but in "He convicted the prisoner for 
he was convinced of the man's guilt," for is used in a joining relation and 
performs the function of a conjunction. 

In "That citizen should be commended who puts, principles above 
party," that is a demonstrative pronoun; but in "I know that my 
Redeemer liveth," that connects two statements and is properly a con- 
junction. In "I received all but ten dollars," but is used in the sense of 
EXCEPT and is classed as a preposition. In the sentence, "I am but follow- 
ing instructions," but has the meaning of only and is an adverb. In 
"Croker returned, but Tammany was defeated," but is a conjunction. 

In, "Heaven is above," above shows where heaven is and is therefore 
an adverb of place. But when you lengthen the sentence thus: "Heaven 
is above the blue firmament," above is a preposition linking heaven anr? 
firmament and shows their relationship. These distinctions point out ^ 
simple way to javoid confounding adverbs and prepositions. To determine 
any part of speech in fact, always consider its function in the sentence. 

Nouns are name words. They distinguish persons and things both 
animate and inanimate. Proper nouns include all individual or particu- 
lar names or such as have not a universal application ; as George, Wilson, 
Tammany, Massachusetts. Common nouns apply to general things that 
have no special distinguishing names; as man, home, city, army. This 
latter word, like committee, family, etc., comes within the province of 
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collective nouns; that is, many things or persons in the sense of one 
aggregated whole. Sometimes a committee consists of but one person 
but you couldn't very well refer to a single soldier as an army unless per- 
haps you had in mind the famous army corps of Andorra, "who," with 
his trusty flintlock on "his" shoulder and "his" commissary department in 
"his" knapsack marched, according to Mr. Allen, to the frontier, to repel a 
threatened French invasion.. 

Collective nouns take the singular form. Say, "The committee is in 
session," not "The committee are in session." Exception, "The people are 
aroused." 

A verbal or participial noun is a participle under the form of a noun, 
as, "Young Mr. Boodle, son of Alderman Boodle, and by all accounts a 
chip of the old block, was arraigned, this morning, in the police court, on 
a charge of stealing. 

In a broad, comprehensive classification, verbal nouns are included 
within the range of abstract words. 

Nouns, bear in mind, are not only names of things that can be seen, 
but also of various "actions, qualities, attributes and circumstances of 
things:" as bravery, wisdom. These words are called abstract nouns, as 
they stand apart from existing things. Abstract nouns are often without 
plural form. You cannot say braveries, wisdoms. 

It is better to use the verbal or participial form in certain construc- 
tions rather than words ending in "tion." For example: "The education 
(educating) of the masses was his life work." There is a difference, you 
will observe, in the meaning. "The election (electing) of a Republican 
Congress was his main concern." "He devoted many years to the organi- 
zation (organizing) of his party." In this last sentence organization is 
ambiguous. It might refer to some established board of authority within 
the party rather than to the building up of the party itself as is implied in 
the word organizing. 



Nouns have person, number, case and gender. The first, person has 
specific reference to the speaker — "I am coming;" the second to the 
person spoken to — "You are worthy;" the third to the person spoken of — 
"He is in danger;" "She returned to-day." 

Nouns must be of singular or plural number. Singular number 
relates to one, as Reporter; plural to two or more, as Reporters. Have 
an eye to the proper employment of number. Example: "I am not one 
of those who am (are) so blinded by hero-worship that I (they) cannot 
see the faults of Napoleon." 

There are three genders — ^masculine, feminine and neuter. In English 
the masculine and feminine genders are properly restricted to creatures, 
although often poetically applied to inanimate things; as for instance, 
calling the sun he, or a ship she. The neuter gender applies to things tha* 
are without sexual distinction. 

A word that is seemingly a proper noun in form, and masculine in 
gender, may sometimes be, in reality, neuter. A correspondent of the New 
York Sun writing from Somerset, Ohio, under date of Jn. 7, 1903, tells 
of a high school dispute regarding the gender of John in the sentence. 
"His name is John." The Sun said in reply: "'John' here is as neuter as 
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is the word *name* of which it is the apposite. In *John is a good man/ 
John is a proper noun, masculine gender. In the sentence, "The name 
John — it is popular," John is common and neuter." 

Case shows the position or relationship in which a noun or pronoun 
stands to other words in a sentence. Nouns have three cases — the 
nominative, which is used as the subject of a proposition, as "Thomas 
runs;" the possessive, which indicates possession or property rights in a 
thing, as "John's axe;" the objective, in which a noun follows a transi- 
tive verb or a preposition, as "Peters lost his job." The objective case 
covers nouns that are the object of some action. It may be well to re- 
member that the nominative answers the questions, "Who?" "What?" 
the possessive, "Whose?" and the objective, "Whom?" "What?" The 
declension of nouns shows their changes in indicating number and case. 

The nominative is the pivotal point in the sentence. Upon this case 
the grammatical construction turns. Losing sight of the nominative leads 
to error in the use of the verb. For example: "The want of industry, 
tact and zeal are the causes of failure in many a journalistic career." 
Now in this sentence industry, tact and zeal have only an adjunctive 
relation to want, which is the true nominative, and with which the verb 
should agree. The sentence should therefore read: "The want of in- 
dustry, tact and zeal is the cause of failure in many a journalistic career." 

Mistakes are often made by confounding the nominative with its 
adjunct. Remember that under no circumstances do adjuncts alter the 
number of the nominative. Example: "Industry, with tact and zeal, are 
the great factors in journalistic success." With tact and zeal is the 
adjunct of the nominative, industry. With, as Alfred Ayres shows in his 
edition of Cobbett's grammar, has, in sentences like the one quoted, the 
signification of directed by. Thus: "Industry, directed by tact and zeal 
is the greait factor in journalistic success." 

If tact and zeal were parts of the nominative, the sentence would read : 
"Industry, tact and zeal are the great factors in journalistic success." 

In sentences like the following you may be puzzled to tell the nomina- 
tive: "John, I intend to appoint you city editor." The true nominative is 
"I." Grammarians conveniently get rid of John and all nominatives in 
a like .predicament of situation by calling them the nominative case inde- 
pendent. The nominative independent has no grammatical relation to 
other words or sections of a sentence. 

Some grammarians distinguish what they call the nominative case 
absolute. They contend that when a noun or pronoun is followed by a 
participle and these together form a section that is independent in sense 
from the remainder of the sentence, the participial section is in the case 
absolute. Example: "The paper having gone to press, we set out for 
home." As in the example cited, the statement following the case absolute 
must express a complete sense. 

A part of a sentence may be used for the nominative case; as "That 
MAN MUST die is decreed by Destiny." 

Many grammarians hold that the preposition of does not always 
signify the true possessive relation; that it is never possessive, in fact, 
save when the phrase in which it figures can be turned into the possessive 
form. For example, you may say "A band of Iron," but not "Iron's 
band ;" "A sentence of death," but not "Death's sentence." You can, 
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however, turn "The Conquest of Mexico" into "Mexico's Conquest," and 
here OF is a true possessive preposition. 

In most newspapers you will find such phrases as this: "A friend of 
William's." The *s is clearly superfluous, because, as you can change the 
expression into "William's friend," the preposition of is in itself a true 
possessive sign. But there are times when both the preposition and the 
ordinary possessive sign are essential to avoid ambiguity. One of the best 
examples of this kind cited by grammarians is : "A picture of my friend.'* 
Does this mean a portrait of the friend or a picture belonging to him? 
If the latter, it would be better to say, "A picture of my friend's." These 
difficulties, however, may be avoided by changing the construction. When- 
ever OF has the force of belonging to, the latter is preferable because it ii 
definite and unmistakable. 

A noun is said to be in apposition when it explains, identifies or 
restricts another noun. The sentences "Socrates was put to death," and 
"Demosthenes knew that a great peril menaced his country," wouM con- 
vey but vague meanings to student of Greek history, for two men bearing 
the name of Socrates were put to death, and two named Demosthenes 
figured in Greek crises. But "Socrates, the philosopher," and "Demos- 
thenes, the orator," etc., make all clear and definite. Philosopher and 
orator as used here are nouns in apposition. Nouns in apposition agree 
in case with the nouns they explain. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns joined by the copulative conjunc- 
tion AND imply plurality, and verbs, nouns and pronouns used in the same 
connection must be in plural form to carry out true grammatical agree- 
ment; as, "Charles and William are the sons of Peter." But when the 
joining word is the alternative conjunction or, plurality is not signified; as, 
"Charles or William is the son of Peter." 

So too when this same alternative conjunction or connects singular 
nouns or pronouns of different persons, the verb must be in agreement 
with the person of the nearest governing words ; as, "You or I am wrong ;" 
"I or you are wrong." 



Adjectives are words that limit and qualify nouns or lend some 
attribute to them. Limited adjectives hold nouns to a definite, restric- 
tive meaning and' are usually presented in three forms — articles, pronomial 
and numeral adjectives. "The house," illustrates the article used as an 
adjective. This and that are pronomial when used in representing a 
noun without using it. If you touched a book and said, "This is mine,' 
THIS would be pronominal, for book would be understood. Numeral ad- 
jectives concern number; as, "Four journalists." They are further sub- 
divided into cardinal, showing how many; as one, two, three; ordinal, 
showing the particular one in a series or group; as first, second, etc.; 
multiplicative, showing repetition; as, twice, thrice, etc. Possessive ad- 
jectives have already been described. 

Adjectives are subject to three degrees of comparison — ^the positive, 
the comparative and the superlative. The first denotes a quality as, "That 
is a strong man;" the second contrasts two objects; as, "This is a stronger 
man;" the third shows which of the objects contrasted possesses in the 
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highest degree, the property or quality that has been made the subject of 
comparison; as, "This is the strongest man of all." 

A word that embodies in itself the superlative signification cannot 
properly be made the subject of comparison. Such words as chief, com- 
plete, extreme, right, perfect, infinite, universal, eternal, supreme, are in 
themselves superlative in the highest degree and should never be written 
chief est, extremest, most eternal, supremest, etc. 

Many errors in construction might be avoided if writers would con- 
stantly bear in mind that adjectives qualify nouns and that adverbs modify 
adjectives, verbs and other adverbs. But this is not a safeguard if one 
employs false reasoning and confounds quality with manner. 

Certain grammarians maintain that sentences like the following are 
wrong: "Agreeable to Dewey's order, Gridley fired." Their contention is 
that AGREEABLE here modifies the verb fired and should therefore take the 
adverbial form, agreeably. 

Many respectable writers of honorable standing in literature have 
used AGREEABLY and kindred Words in this way. . Their position does 
not seem to be a tenable one. Agreeable, in the example cited, does not 
modify fired. Gridley may have fired promptly or accurately, but to say 
that he fired agreeably, is absurd. Agreeable has reference to the noun 
order not to the manner of firing. 

Webster, the American lexicographer, gives the following explanation 
of this form of writing: "Agreeable to the order of the day, the house 
took up the report of the committee." In this sense some writers use 
agreeably for agreeable, but in violation of the true principles of construc- 
tion; for the word is an adjective or attribute in agreement with the last 
clause of the sentence. The house took up the report of the committee 
(which taking up was) agreeable to the order of the day.* The use of 
agreeably in this sentence would pervert the sense." 

A good old rule of grammar holds that the verb to be, in all varia- 
tions of mood and tense, should usually be connected with an adjective 
instead of an adverb. This is especially true when such words as looks,, 
smells, feels, appears, etc., really imply the signification of to be. Ex- 
amples: "The field looks (is) green;" "The rose smells (is) sweet ;"^ 
"John feels (is) gloomy." When this identity of signification is lacking 
the adverbial form must be used. Examples: "The cat looks dreamily at 
the king;" "The dog smells the meat greedily;" "He feels the disgrace 
keenly." 



Pronouns are substitutes for nouns. Personal pronouns represent 
persons; as, he, she. Relative pronouns have reference to an immediately 
preceding noun or personal pronoun called the antecedent; as "The man 
that was killed on the railroad." Here man is the antecedent of that. 

Men that have skimmed the surface of grammar may argue that 
the sentence should read: "The man who was killed on the railroad.' 
But it is held to be in the line of good usage, based on the highest author- 
ity, to regard who and which as co-ordinating, relative pronouns and 
Tif at as the true, restrictive pronoun. 

Alfred Ayres voices the collective opinion of the world's great gram- 
marians when he argues that a clause that restricts limits, defines or 
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qualifies the antecedent, or that is adjectival or explanatory in its func- 
tions, should be introduced with the relative pronoun that and not with 

WHICH, WHO or WHOM. 

To prove that that gives a clearer and more definite meaning thati 
WHO Mr. Ay res cites Goldsmith's famous line, "And fools who came to 
scoff remained to pray." Does this mean, he says, the fools that came, 
though they came to scoff, remained to pray, or does it mean that some 
of the fools that came, came to scoff, and these remained to pray? Prob- 
ably the former is the meaning, he declares, but as the line stands, this, 
no matter how general the opinion, can be only conjecture as everyone 
must admit that the meaning intended may be the latter. If the latter is 
the meaning, it is clear, he says, that the proper relative to use is that. 

Obscurity often results from a writer's failure to keep his antecedent 
in view. Properly, a relative pronoun relates to the last preceding noun 
or pronoun with which it agrees. "Jack Robinson shot and killed William 
Patterson. His wife is prostrated by the shock, but he shows no emotion." 
Whose wife is prostrated? Clearly the relative pronoun his has Patter- 
son for its antecedent, but the subsequent part of the sentence indicates 
that Robinson's wife is meant. When obscurity is likely to result it »s 
better to repeat the noun. Cobbett justly complains that it is one of the 
worst treated words in the language and all because it is so often used 
without regard to an antecedent. 

Inattention to the antecedent is bound to bring confusion. For ex- 
ample : "Bernadotte, a marshal of Napoleon, who became king of Sweden." 
Now we all know that is was Bernadotte that became the Swedish king, 
but as the words read, the personal pronoun who has Napoleon for its 
antecedent. 

Many persons not altogether unlettered use the phrases, "You and 1" 
and "You and me" incorrectly. This can be avoided by recollecting that 
ME is the objective of I. But a safer rule for those unlearned in grammar 
is this: When in doubt, see how the sentence would read by leaving out 
YOU. Example: "These books were left here for you and I." This is 
incorrect. Leave out the you and see how absurd it reads : "These books 
were left here for I." 

Another safe rule to avoid error in the use of these pronouns is to add 
mentally to the sentence, all the words that are "understood." Example: 
"He says that he can write better than me (Better than I can write)." 
^'Who is there?" "It is me (It is I who am here)." You will readily note 
the absurdity of using the objective form, me, in these sentences. 

When Harold in the effort to undermine his rival Reginald says to 
Gladys : "I love you better than him," he really nieans to say, "I love 
you better than he (Reginald) loves you." / 

When a pronoun is the object of a transitive verb or of its participles, 
it is always in the objective case. Example: "I kicked him." 

A noun or pronoun, when the attribute of a proposition, must in- 
variably be in the nominative case. For example, we will suppose Pompey 
demanding, "Who crossed the Rubicon?" Caesar, remembering his gram- 
mar lessons, steps forward and answers, "I am he (who crossed the 
Rubicon)." All pronouns, by the way, must agree with their antece- 
dents in person, number and gender. 

It is well to avoid starting a sentence with a personal pronoun when 
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there is no noun for which such pronoun stands. Examples: "They say (it 
is said) that King Edward loves medieval display." "They who (those 
that) live in glass houses should not throw stones.** It is said and 
THOSE THAT always prove grammatical life-savers in instances like those 
quoted. They say and they who are vague and indefinite. It is sati> 
and those that never fail to make the meaning clear. 

Them, whom and whose are overworked words. They are constant- 
ly being misapplied. Note the following: "Hand me them (those) ham- 
mers;" "The verbose orators with whom (which) Congress is pestered;" 
"Ptolemy's theories, whose sway (the sway of which) continued for 
centuries, are no longer seriously considered." 



Verbs are the business words of the sentence. They express being, action 
or statie. They are divided into two great classes, transitive and intransi- 
tive. The former require the addition of a complement to bring out the 
full meaning; as, "The woman fed the tramp." The latter do not re- 
quire a complement; as, "John jumps." Transitive verbs involve three 
terms, subject, predicate and complement of which we shall treat when we 
come to consider sentences. 

Regular verbs indicate past tense and past participle by the addition 
of "ed" to the present tense. Irregular verbs vary in this respect. Aux- 
iliary verbs are the allies of other verbs and are used in connection with 
them; as, have loved. Impersonal verbs make expression of a thing 
without regard to particulai subjects; as>, It rains 

Verbs have voice, mode tense, number and person. Voice in two 
forms, active and passive, shows whether the subject acts or is acted upon. 
The active voice represents the subject as acting; as, "I wrote that 
editorial." Passive voice represents the subject as acted upon; as, "That 
editorial was written by me." 

Mode (also written mood) shows the manner in which a verb is 
used; in other words, the way that being, action or state is expressed. 
The modefe are the indicative, potential, subjunctive, imperative and in- 
finitive. 

The indicative is positive in its scope, and states a simple affinnation 
without condition or reserve; as, "He reads." 

The potential gives expression to the verb as showing the ability 
power, opportunity, privilege, permission, need, necessity, obligation or 
duty to do some specified action. This mode involves the employment of 
such words as may, can, might, could, would, should. For example: "He 
can work;" "He may work;" "He should work." 

The subjunctive puts the verb in a doubtful or conditional sense; as, 
"If I write." A verb in this mode alone cannot do full duty in a com- 
plete sentence, for the sentence must invariably contain an additional nom- 
inative case and verb. The signs of the subjunctive are: if, though, ex- 
cept, unless, whether, etc. Many eminent scholars hold that this mode is 
a Latin alien not entitled to naturalization into the English language. 

The imperative is the mode of the martinet. In this the verb takes the 
form of a command ; as, "Come here," "Paint me as I am." It also 
expresses entreaty; as, "Be persuaded." In sentences like these the sub- 
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jcct is YOU understood. The imperative is always in the second person 
and in agreement with you. 

The infinitive expresses the verb in its simplest form. A statement 
in this mode presents the verb as an abstract word and without reference 
to time or person. The sign of the infinitive is the preposition to, which, 
however, in this connection becomes incorporated with the verb. Ex- 
amples: "To love," "to have loved." 

A phrase in the infinitive mode may be used as the nominative of a 
verb. Example: "To be great is to be misunderstood." 

A verb can sometimes be presented in this mode without the identi- 
fying sign. Example: "He dares not act contrary to his instructions." 
This mode may be employed without the sign to after such verbs as bid, 
dare, need, see, hear, feel, let, make. 

Sometimes a sentence is improved by using a verb in the infinitive, 
rather than the participal form: "Grant's next move was the besieging of 
(to besiege) Vicksburg." Avoid the "split infinitive." Instead of "To 
frantically shriek," say, "To shriek frantically." 

A vice that cannot be too strongly condemned is the habit of certain 
writers of forming verbs out of nouns, adjectives, etc. Mr. John Murray, 
the British publisher, in an article in the Spectator instanced: "He 
hoarsed," "He husked," "She shrilled," "She glimpsed him," and such 
absolute barbarisms as "to supreme" and "Yells of joy artesianed up his 
throat." Ye gods! And in the face of this the Britishers have the 
temerity to criticize American English. 

Avoid, when possible, the participial form in sentence building. In 
other words, do not make a participle do duty as a sort of roundabout 
conjunction in uniting two elements. Example: "Mr. Burke was born in 
Brooklyn, his father having been a physician there for many years." One 
would infer from this that because Burke's father had been a physician in 
Brooklyn, Burke was born there. Better, "Mr. Burke was born in 
Brooklyn where his father had been a physician for many years." 

The participle appears usually in three forms — present, past, perfect. 
Examples: "Learning;" "Learned;" "Having learned." 

Tense and time mean the 'same thing. The tense of verbs denotes, 
therefore, the time of an action or event. Tense is presented in three 
main divisions — past, present, future. Tenses are either absolute or rela- 
tive and each of these classes has three sub-divisions, making, in all, 
six tenses. Under the head of absolute are grouped past, present and 
future. Relative tenses are present perfect, past perfect, future perfect. 
These last three have reference to actions as completed. They are also 
called compound tenses, because their construction involves the use of the 
auxiliary verb have. For example : Present perfect is formed with have ; 
past perfect with had; future perfect with shall have. 

Three additional tenses may be noted — present imperfect; past imper- 
fect; future imperfect. Examples of the six main tenses and the three 
others follows : 

Present, "I write." 

Present perfect, "I have written." 

Present imperfect, "I am writing." 

Past, "I wrote." 

Past perfect, "I had written." 
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Past imperfect, "I was writing." 

Future, "I shall write/' 

Future perfect, "I shall have written." 

Future imperfect, "I shall be writing." 

The subjunctive and indicative modes have each six tenses; th« 
potential, four — present, present perfect, past, past perfect ; infinitive, two — 
present and perfect; imperative, one — ^present. 

Eternity and infinitude, endless in duration and boundless in extent, 
have no shores upon which the tides of the years may wash. Without 
beginning or end, these emblems of Deity cannot be said to have had a 
past nor will they have a future. It it therefore a good principle of 
grammar to employ the present tense when writing of conditions, qualities, 
attributes or peculiarities of things that are fixed, settled, permanent, un- 
alterable, deathless, changeless, immortal. "Dr. Talmage said that "God 
is love," not "God was love;" "Gold is (not was) ductile;" "War is (not 
was) murderous. 

Possible future events should not be referred t6" in the past tense. 
Example: "Thompson said that if he went (should go) to London, next 
month, he would visit the house of parliament." 

Maintain uniformity of tense. For example, avoid constructions like 
the following: "Mr. Kruger comes to plead the cause of his country 
which suffered (is suffering) such cruelties at the hands of the British." 

Expectations, hopes, aspirations, wishes, desires, plans, intentions, etc., 
until realized, dispelled or abandoned, are present sensations and appro- 
priately take the present tense. "I found him (realization) much better 
than I expected to find him (expectation)." In this sentence the mixing 
of tense is seeming rather than real. 

There does not appear to be any excuse for constructions like this: 
"I found him much better than I expected to have found him." 

It is a common mistake of writers to use the imperfect tense when 
the thought to be expressed calls for the perfect. "Mark Twain is the 
most entertaining man I ever met." Should be have met. 

Verbs have singular and plural number and three persons and must 
always agree in person and number with their nouns or pronouns. 

In the conjugation of a verb you simply give its regular arrangement 
in all the changes of modes, -tenses, voices, numbers and persons. To 
conjugate means, in its literal sense, to join together. . 



Adverbs (qualify or modify the meaning of verbs, adjectives or of 
other adverbs. They express place, time, cause and manner, and answer 
the questions that reporters ask every day: "How?" "When?" "Where?" 
"Why?" Some adverbs admit of comparison; as, positive, "beautifully;" 
comparative, "more beautifully;" superlative, "most beautifully." Ad- 
verbs are usually placed before adjectives and after verbs. Uneducated 
persons constantly use adjectives for adverbs. Example: "She sings so 
beautiful (ly)." The adverb so. is often confounded with such. Ex- 
ample: "Napoleon was such a great (so great a) conqueror that all 
Europe trembled." 

Prepositions are links in the chain of words that form a sentence. 
Without prepositions the main words in a sentence would be isolated. 
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Prepositions not only link words but also show their relationship, partic- 
ularly of nouns and pronouns, to other words; as, *He rode in an auto- 
mobile UPON the track of the Driving Association." 

A preposition should not come between an ordinary participle and 
its object. Example: "Austrian plans for crushing (of) the Swiss were 
unsuccessful." 

But an article before and the preposition of after a word or part- 
iciple make it a noun; as, "A plea of the people;" "The sending of a 
wireless message marks a new era in world communication." 

Do not strangle a sentence with prepositional elements. Example: 
"John said that he came from, and would return to, England." Better, 
"John said that he came from England and would return there." 

A conjunction is to words what an isthmus is to two divisions of 
land — ^a connective. Conjunctions are grouped in two classes — co-ordinate 
and subordinate. Co-ordinate conjunctions join words of the same class 
or order; as, "Thomas and Williams are cousins." Co-ordinates have 
three sub-divisions— copulative, adversative and alternative. 

A conjunction is said, to be copulative when it joins parts of sentences 
that have a harmonious rank or relationship; as, "The time expired and 
payment was made." And, also, even are copulatives. 

Adversatives* connect elements of different or dissimilar nature ; as 
"The condemned man was reprieved, but he was hanged later." Yet, 
STILL, HOWEVER, are adversatives. 

Alternatives present a choice or contrast between things; as, "Man 
must work or face starvation." Or, nor, either, neither, are alternatives. 
Never use or in connection with neither nor either in connection with 
NOR. Example: "Neither one or the other," should be, "Neither one nor 
the other." Either and neither can be. used only when referring to two 
persons, places or things. "Either of the two," is correct; "Either of th*? 
three is not." 

Subordinate conjunctions connect elements that have no basis of 
similarity; as, "I shall stay until my father comes." There are three 
divisions of subordinates — the first connects substantive clauses or phrases ; 
the second, adjective clauses; the third, adverbial clauses. 

Short sentences are coming into universal favor. They are stronger 
and more striking than sentences held together by copulative conjunc- 
tions. Cut out the copulative when you can make two sentences of one 
long one. For example: "President Roosevelt is anxious that the Senate 
ratify the isthmian canal treaty and if the measure doesn't pass, he will 
be sorely disappointed.." How much better this would read as two sen- 
tences with and eliminated? In the same manner eliminate while in 
sentences like the following: "Robert Moore defended Patrick while Mr. 
Osborne conducted the prosecution." While as used in this sentence is a 
favorite with the hackneyed writer. 

As two persons widely separated may maintain communication, so two 
conjunctions isolated from each other my bear a corresponding relation- 
ship as illustrated in this sentence. Such connectives are called corres- 
ponding conjunctions. 

Interjections express strong feeling or emotion. Examples: Ha! Oh! 
Aha! Alas! Hist! Hurrah! 

Many good grammarians hold that the interjections cannot be classed 
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as a part of speech except under false pretenses. In reality, the inter- 
jection seems to be nothing more nor less than a single word, sentence 
or a short cut to expression. 

An interjection is like a wise look — there is a great deal of meaning 
in it. When, for instance, our old friend the villain in the melo-drama 
overhears a conversation and says, "Aha!" he condenses whole sentences 
into one sharp word. Everybody in the theatre from pit to gallery trans- 
lates pithy "Aha!" into the following circumlocution: "So, so. A great 
light dawns upon the horizon of my intellect. Fair and fickle Irene would 
throw me overboard and marry that sap-heacjed baronet, would she? I 
might have known as much from her coolness in the third scene of the 
second act. But beware, Sir Algernon Plantaganet. You shall never wed 
Irene McManus. She's mine! mine!" 

So too when worthy Deacon Prayfast — who had delayed to sand the 
sugar and water the milk — in his hurry to reach church in time, stubs his 
toe on a business-sized rock and through a face of pain lets loose an 
emphatic "Oh!" what a lot of reverberating adjectives that little inter- 
jection stands for? 



A sentence is a combination of words grouped in logical sequence 
so as to form a complete sense. Declarative sentences make a simple 
statement: "The day is dawning." Interrogative ask questions: "Who 
is there?" Imperative give form to a command: "Close that door." Ex- 
clamatory express things strikingly. "The bluest blood is putrid blood; 
the people's blood is red!" 

A compound sentence is two or more statements harmoniously joined, 
but neither qualifying the other. "He was admitted to the bar and will 
practice in the state courts." Statements in compound sentences are 
called the propositions of the sentence and are joined by co-ordinate con- 
junctions. In Logic, a proposition is a complete sentence but not neces- 
sarily so in grammar. 

A sentence made up of statements, one of which is superior to the 
other is called complex. The superior part is called the principal element 
or proposition ; the subordinate part, a clause. 

"When Lee surrendered at Appomattox the Confederates returned 
to civil pursuits." In this complex sentence the principal element is, 
"The Confederates returned to civil pursuits." The clause is, "When Lee 
surrendered at Appomattox." When, although the opening word of the 
sentence, is the connective of the two statements and therefore a conjunc- 
tion. 

The subject of a sentence denotes that of which something is ex- 
pressed: "The DOG barks." The predicate expresses that which is stated 
of the subject: "The dog barks. 

Subject and predicate may be enlarged by adjuncts: "The reporter 
was discharged." Enlarged by adjuncts: "The incompetent reporter was 
summarily discharged." 

When a verb expresses predication without additional words, as, "The 
sun rises," it is said to be a verb of complete predication. When a verb 
does not express complete predication it requires a "complement" to round 
out the sense; as, "The Turks slaughtered (what?) the Macedonians." 
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The complete predicate is "slaughtered the Macedonians." Macedonians 
is the objective complement.. "Diamonds are brilliant. Are brilliant is 
the complete predicate; brilliant, is the attributive complement 

Sometimes to make an expression striking or effective, the subject 
and predicate are transposed; as, "Great is Diana of the Ephesians." In 
Logic when one transposes thus he is said to "convert the proposition." 
The sentence as quoted is one of the most famous in literature. How com- 
monplace it would sound did it read: "Diana of the Ephesians is great." 

Parsing consists in stating the part of speech to which a word be- 
longs; its properties, sub-divisions and modifications, and its relation to 
other words in a sentence. An isolated word selected at random cannot 
be parsed, for in reality no word, as has already been stated, constitutes a 
part of speech until its appearance in a sentence shows its function. 

A good old rule concerning the construction of sentences is this: 
Words connected in thought — adverbs, adjectives and qualifying words of 
every description — should be placed near the words that they qualify o** 
relate to, so that there may be no ambiguity regarding their respective re- 
lationship. Another way to avoid ambiguity is by using short, direct sen- 
tences. All involved sentences are more or less obscure. 

. Learn to distinguish clauses. A substantive or noun clause may be 
the subject or object of the principal proposition of a sentence. An ad- 
jective clause or phrase bears a qualifying relation to an immediately pre- 
ceding noun; an adverbial clause or phrase to an immediately preceding 
verb. 

Place the time of an action — to-day, yesterday, last night, etc., as nea** 
as possible to the verb that it qualifies. Example: "McPhetson had his 
salary increased, yesterday, by the managing editor." 

When avoidable, never end a sentence with a preposition or insig- 
nificant word. Such endings destroy harmony. 

Beware of the parenthesis. It is as slipshod and awkward-looking a« 
the postscript to a letter. Lord Macaulay, it is said, never used the 
parenthesis, and the example of such a great stylist is certainly worthy of 
imitation. This stricture of course does not apply to references enclosed 
in parenthesis, and which have no relation to the sentence. 

In an editorial, oration, or argumentative discourse of any kind, 
statements or propositions should be marked by a constant accession of 
strength. A weak statement in no circumstances should follow a strong 
one, and the closing sentence should not only be strong, but convincing. 

All parts of a sentence should be in harmonious agreement. In, "Mc- 
Kinley was more conservative, but not so popular as Roosevelt," the first 
member of the sentence completed reads: "McKinley was more con- 
servative as Roosevelt." The correct rendering of the whole is: "Mc- 
Kinley was more conservative than Roosevelt, but not so popular." 

Every sentence should be clear, definite and comprehensive. This 
rule applies with more force to news reports than it does to general 
literary work, for genuine news implies exact and accurate information. 

You have probably heard the story of that excellent old English- 
woman, Mrs. Atkins, who said that her son Tommy had been shot in the 
Transvaal. A sympathetic but unlettered neighbor very naturally inquired, 
"And what part of the dear boy might that be?" This is a variation of 
the story of the man who was "stabbed in the fracas." 
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In the newspapers we see every day sentences constructed on this 
same plan. For example : "The man was shot in the Waldorf-Astoria." 
Now this is good enough English for the most of us, but sticklers for pre- 
cision will maintain that the sentence is vague and incomplete. And 
after all is not such criticism just? Would not the reader gain a clearer 
notion of the incident if the reporter wrote: "The man was shot (in the 
head, back, etc.) while he was (sitting, standing or walking) in the cor- 
ridor of the Waldorf-Astoria." 

The story is told of a mayor who, to dispel the darkness of which 
the citizens justly complained, ordered that every evening, each house- 
holder hang a lantern outside his door. The order was obeyed, but still 
the city was in Stygian darkness. Thereupon the mayor, becoming more 
explicit, ordered that in each lantern, a candle be set. This order was 
obeyed with no better result. The mayor, in a towering rage, finally or- 
dered that LANTERNS WITH LIGHTED CANDLES in them be displayed and Lo! 
there was light. This story well illustrates the value of exact expression. 

In a choice morsel of Austrian court scandal sent to a New York 
newspaper from Vienna, a certain archduke was said to have "attempted 
to break into the chamber where his wife lay with his dissolute com- 
panions." Justifiable cause one would think. But what the writer really 
meant to say was that "the archduke, with his dissolute companions, at- 
tempted to break into the chamber where his wife lay." This puts the 
case in a different light, and proves an alibi for the suffering wife's 
virtue. 



CHAPTER XX 
Rhetorical Forms. 

In ancient times rhetoric was the special study of the orator and its 
object in the main was to teach the' art of persuasion. All the rules and 
observations of the rhetorician, for the cultivating of the mind and the 
acquiring of a classical and beautiful style, had this end in view. 

In our own day rhetoric is more catholic in its scope and has relation 
to every department of literary effort. It aims to cultivate genius and 
taste and to lead to an appreciation of the sublime and beautiful in nature, 
art and literature. 

Newspaper men should acquire a plain and simple style, but such a 
style will be more readily cultivated through a knowledge of rhetorical 
figures. Such knowledge will show you that much that now passes as 
plain and simple with the unlettered, is really, in the highest sense, 
rhetorical. "A clear head" sounds simple enough, but the expression is 
nevertheless figurative. 

In ordinary newspaper work, figurative language is prohibited, but 
it is permissable in "ambitious stories" and serves to embellish "introduc- 
tions." It should be confined to dignified and exalted subjects. The 
greatest danger lies in the fact that one is likely, in "fine writing," to make 
a parade of learning or what the offender may regard as learning. 

All figures and allusions should be suited to the subject and should 
rise naturally from it without showing that they were lugged in by the 
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horns. Even when the temptation to use figurative language is pardon- 
able, let your indulgence in the dissipation be sparing, and at all times 
avoid stilted and affected mannerisms. 

Figurative and literal language should not be mixed in the same sen- 
tence. For example: "Washington was a wall of liberty who drove the 
British from this continent." Walls cannot drive. Washington, as a 
wall of liberty, might have withstood the British onslaught. 

There is a mistaken impression that word painting is only another 
term for gorgeous writing. True word painting consists in so presenting 
a thing that the reader forms a picture of it in his mind and retains the 
image without afterward remembering the language in which the thought 
or idea was clothed. Such writing may be so plain as not to contain a 
single rhetorical figure or high-sounding word. 

A "figure of speech" is a collection of words in which an image is 
substituted for literal fact. "Gladstone was a tower of strength to the 
Liberal party," is a figure of which "Gladstone's influence with the peopl<» 
was great," is the literal fact. A "trope" on the other hand is but a 
single word, arbitrarily released from its specific meaning and given a new 
signification to aid in striking or emphatic expression. 

A landlord of the Irish type who aims to obtain the last farthing of 
a tenant is very appropriately called a wolf, and wolf as thus used is an 
example of a trope. Tropes are most generally encountered in metaphor, 
metonymy, synecdoche and irony. 

Metaphor is a kind of comparison; that is, one thing is ''kened to 
another, but the comparison is veiled and the statement is made in literal 
form. Examples : "De Wet was the lion of South Africa ;" "The Sahara 
is a sea of sand ;" "a singing stream." In true comparison or simile DeWet 
would not be literally called a lion nor the Sahara a sea of sand. The 
resemblance would be introduced by such words as like, thus, so, as, etc. 
Metaphors and all comparisons depend on analogy of likeness or traits. 
"The fire shone like a gigantic cresset," is an example of comparison or 
simile. 

In metonymy, cause may be put for effect or effect for cause; a 
vessel for its contents; an emblem of office for the office itself. Ex- 
amples: "I am reading Kipling" foi "I am reading Kipling's works;" 
"The kettle is boiling" for "The water is boiling;" **Roosevelt took the 
chair," for "Roosevelt became president." 

In synecdoche the whole may be put for a part, the genus for the 
species, and the reverse. Examples: "A sail" for a ship; "earning one's 
bread," for working for a living; "put to the sword," for put to death; 
"souls" for human beings; "unreasoning brute," for "ignorant person;** 
"one hundred head" for one hundred sheep, etc. ; "gray hairs" for old age 

Irony expresses the opposite of what is really intended. It is a 
veiled way of conveying sarcasm, condemnation or reproof. Irony is 
closely allied to satire, ridicule and sarcasm. "The side-splitting humor of 
Calvin," "The solemnity and funeral gloom of Mark Twain," are ex- 
amples of irony. So, too, are references to a miser as "big-hearted and 
generous" and to a boodling alderman as a "watchdog of the treasury." 

Antonomasia puts a general term for a proper name and the reverse. 
When a despotic military leader is called "a Caesar," an orator "a Web- 
ster," or an informer "a Carey," the names as used are instances of an- 
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tonomasia. On the other hand, in some countries of Europe, French is 
emphatically called "The language," and Aristotle referred to Homer 
as "The poet." These are also instances of antonomasia. 

When metaphors or figures are far-fetched so that the comparison 
or simile is strained, they are said to be examples of catachresis or abusio. 
Calling wine "the blood of the grape" is an example of this figure. Cata-: 
chresis is closely allied to hyperbole. 

In climax, expressions are marked by a constant increase in im- 
portance. Rhetoricians hold that the best examples of climax are those 
in which the words ending one section are used to start the succeeding 
one. Example. "If Bryan is elected, a free silver bill will be enacted; 
if enacted, it will give us an unstable currency; if we have an unstable 
currency, we invite panics, and if we have panics, we shall bring misery^ 
and ruin into countless happy homes." 

Enumeration is simply a series of particulars or a recapitulation. Like- 
exclamation, enumeration is often allied to climax. Exclamation ex- 
presses strong emotion: "Oh, the pity of it! Oh, the horror of it!" 
But the most remarkable example of exclamation in English literature 
and one that is closely allied to climax follows: "What a piece of work 
is man. How noble in reason. How infinite in faculties. In action how 
like an angel. In apprehension how like a god." 

Personification attributes life, sex, action, feeling, etc., to insensate- 
things. Famous examples often cited in rhetorical treatises. 

"And Pelion shook his fiery locks and talked 

Mournfully to the fields of Thessaly." 
"The mountains look on Marathon 

And Marathon looks on the sea." ' ■ \ \ 

"Honor comes, a pilgrim gray." 

Prosopopoeia, while it includes all that is meant by personification, 
has a wider range of signification. When one represents absent persons 
as present and speaking, or dead ones as alive and present, he employs 
prosopopoeia. 

Apostrophe is an outburst, generally abrupt and unexpected, addressed 
to dead or absent persons, the implication being that they are within hear- 
ing and susceptible to the moving force of the words. When natural 
objects are personified, and addressed as things of life, as in Byron's 
notable "Apostrophe to the Ocean," apostrophe and personification blend. 

Allegories Hke parables are intended to teach moral lessons. An 
allegory is a sustained and continued metaphor. It has two meanings — 
a figurative and a literal one, but the story is told as though it were a 
literal chronicle of events. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress is the most remarkable of all allegories. 
In this we see Christianity, Ignorance, Atheism, Worldiness, Despair, etc., 
personified and made living, active participants in stirring, dramatic 
events. 

In the great epics of Homer, Virgil, Tasso, Milton and Camoens, we 
find what is called "machinery;" that is, gods and supernatural beings 
taking active part in shaping the lives and destinies of the human actors. 
This intervention of the gods is simply veiled allegory. The poets really 
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mean to show how the actors, in the epics, are swayed and influenced by 
their own passions. 

Onomatopoeia is the adapting of words to the sound or action. Such 
words as hiss, lowing, bark, neigh, bleat, quack, cackle, caw, grunt, buzz, 
crash, bang, seem to rise directly out of the sounds they are intended to 
represent. The same is true of quick, alert, lazy, slow. 

There are students of language origin that hold that all speech was 
in the beginning onomatopoeic — ^that man, in the irresistible desire to 
j^ive utterance to his thoughts, employed words that seemed to him sound 
pictures of his ideas. Even colors seem to have received names in the 
same way. Yellow, green, blue, black, red, scarlet, crimson, maroon — 
how well the words fit the idea of color variety. Advocates of the onoma- 
topoeic origin of language will find much to bear them out in the story 
told by Locke of the blind man who was asked to describe his notion of 
red as a color. He said it looked like the sound of a trumpet. 

Interrogation puts what is intended to be an affirmative statement in 
the form of a question. The purpose is to give the words greater force 
and emphasis. Example: "Feeble and unhappy atheist! Must the veil 
be lifted from the mysteries of Creation and the hidden workings of the 
universe unfolded to your view before you will believe in the existence of 
the Almighty God?" 

Litotes or extenuation is a figure much employed by polite persons 
or those that are solicitous about wounding the feelings of others. Ex- 
amples: "I cannot believe your statement to be true," instead of, "You 
are a liar;" "I do not think that the honorable gentleman is in politics 
for his health or because of an altruistic love for his country," instead of, 
"The scoundrel is in politics for all that he can get out of it." In this 
last instance litotes is allied to irony. 

Antithesis is the placing of words or statements in contrast with 
each other so that one illustrates, sets off, or modifies the force of the 
other. Example: "If the flights of Dryden are higher. Pope continues 
longer on the wing." "Here riches, there poverty; here luxury and ease; 
there, toil and sorrow and hardship." 

Vision presents past, future or distant objects as though present to 
the view of the writer or speaker. Example: "The past rolls back. 
Greece is again in the heroic age. I see Miltiades marshalling his forces 
on the field of Marathon." 

Euphemism is the softening or toning down of words so that the 
meaning may be conveyed without bringing forth harsh, jarring or painful 
sensations. Example: "He fell asleep," for "He died." "God's finger 
touched him and he slept." 

Communication puts an indefinite number for one as, for example, 
in the use of "we" for "I" in the editorial columns. 

Alliteration results when each word in a line of poetry or sentence 
of prose has the same starting letter. Example: "Fifty frantic Finns 
fought furiously." 

"Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred, 
How high his honor holds his haughty head." 

Polysyndeton is the inserting of connectives with a view to riveting 
tlie attention by .delaying the sentence or by giving it emphasis. Ex- 
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ample: "You have youth and health and ambition and therefore should 
succeed." 

Asyndeton is the omitting of connectives. Example: "I came, saw, 
conquered;" "You have ships, money, men." 

Pleonasm is redundant expression. Sometimes it is properly employed 
when one wishes to give added emphasis to a sentence, but as a rule it 
should be avoided. Example: "This universal panacea is a cure-all for 
all the ills of mankind." The words universal panacea and all are 
pleonastic. A panacea is always universal, and therefore, a cure-all or 
catholicon. 

Hyperbole is exaggeration and appears in two forms — ^first in praising 
or describing persons and things unduly; second, in unduly belittling 
them. To call a tall man a giant, or a thin man a skeleton, are examples 
of hyperbole. When a Turk salaams and calls the Sultan, "Th6 light and 
hope of the world," he employs hyperbole and often prolongs his life by 
doing so, but the figure should never be used save as an aid to irony. 

Repetition is the repeating of a word or, in different words, reiterating 
the same idea so as to fasten the attention of the reader or audience and 
thereby make a more vivid impression. 

Paralipsis is a figure much used in parliamentary debates to convey 
a notion of strong feeling by pretending to omit or pass over certain things 
'\hat are, however, really mentioned. For example, Grattan in his reply 
to Corry says: "I will not call him fool, because it would be unparlia- 
nientary." Nevertheless he does call him a fool. 

1 Tautology is the needless repetition of a word or, as Webster says, 
thte representation of anything as the cause, condition or consequence of 
' ;elf as, 

"The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers. 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day." 

Tautophony is repetition of sound. 

Solecism applies usually to a deviation from the rules of syntax but 
in its broadest sense, it includes all improprieties and inconsistencies of 
speech. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
Some Verbal Distinctions. 

"Our English is corrupted," says Andrew Lang (London Morning 
Post), "not only by the indolent use of stale phrases, but by the almost 
ferocious effort to avoid them by saying everything as no mortal would 
naturally say it. This laborious exercise, if perseveringly practiced, con- 
stitutes what is now called style. We have many authors with a great 
deal of 'style' and all of it bad." 

First aim of the young newspaper man should be to cultivate a free, 
flowing and natural style, using simple words and turns of expression and 
avoiding all that is affected, stilted and hackneyed. 

Many errors in writing and speaking result from the wrong use of 
terms which is sometimes due to ignorance, but oftener to pedantry, af- 
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fectation, conceit or bigotry. Some men confound their prejudices and 
hatreds, and the promptings of their jealous or envious minds with lofty 
criticism; religious lunacy or barroom hysteria with spirituality; vulgarity 
with democracy. 

To illustrate: Certain evangelists rant, roar and go into convulsions 
while exhorting, and their exhibition of feeling is said to be a display of 
spirituality. If this be spirituality then God help the deaf and dumb man 
who cannot rant and bellow. His chances of salvation are very small in- 
deed. But if we call things by their proper names the roaring evangelist 
is simply suffering from a form of intoxication far more reprehensible 
and dangerous than that which results from a session with the bottle. 

Again, democratic simplicity and grog-shop vulgarity are often con- 
founded. At the time of the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia, there was 
a discussion in the press regarding what constituted democratic simplicity. 
Some demagogic organs contended that public officials that showed the 
distinguished visitor common civility were "truckling to effete royalty." 
Democratic simplicity under this definition would consist in one going 
unwashed and wiping one's nose on one's sleeve. Yet the greatest ex- 
amples of democratic simplicity, Franklin and Jefferson, were not unmind- 
ful of the courtesies of life and on occasion could hobnob with royalty 
without abating their democracy one whit. 

In preparing the following list of verbal distinctions the author has * 
freely availed himself of the labors of Richard Grant White, Alfred Ayres, 
William Cullen Bryant, George Washington Moon, Dean Alford, George 
Crabbe and others who devoted their lives to these word studies. 

It is well, however, not to make a fetish of any man, for all these 
word students had pet aversions. Richard Grant White and William Cul- 
len Bryant, for example, abominated the locution, "Is being." This con- 
venient form of expression, notwithstanding their efforts, now seems to be 
a fixture of the language and its use is authorized by men of at least 
equal standing with Messrs. White and Bryant. 

Unless the construction is changed in many in'stances, it is impossible 
to avoid the use of "Is being" and even Richard Grand White must have 
had moments when he had difficulty in avoiding its use. The form "Is 
building" is preferable to "Is being built" or "Is being done," but "Is 
beating" and "Is being beaten," "Is kicking" and "Is being kicked" are 
antipodal in meaning. Lord Rosslyn in complaining, December 17, 1902, 
at New York police headquarters that he had been swindled by gamblers 
said : "I was being fleeced." He would have had n-o ground for complaint 
were he able to say, "I was fleecing." 

In the chapter on "The Writing and Editing of Stories" some mention 
is made of superfluous word forms. It has' been thought well to consider 
the question more at length in this place. The capitalized words in the 
list that follows are absolutely unnecessary: Scattering in all direc- 
tions; she wept bitterly; he cried like a child; scalp wound on his 
head; I have got it; little girl, three years old; old man of eighty; car- 
penter BY trade; lawyer by profession; joined together; co-operating 
together ; congregated together ; from whence ; widow woman ; many 
years hence before; theee men named John, James and William; he had 
ought; A MAN BY the name or of the name of John Smith; equanimity 
OF mind; eecame involved in a fight (for fought) ; going to Europe on 
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A STEAMSHIP (you couldn't go on roller skates) ; a thirty-two calibre 
revolver; where he is located; completely destroyed; final completion; 
at THE corner of Broadway and Canal Street ; the funeral of the late Mr. 
Page; precisely similar; fainted away; the horses were mettlesome ones; 
fell A distance of forty feet; prisoner went along without making any re- 
sistance ; the LATTER end of his days ; single-handed and alone ; fell down ; 
sank down ; rose up ; ascended up ; descended down ; not- a single word 
of truth in it; returned back; another one; specious fallacy; last of all; 
twice over; universally esteemed by all who knew him; innumerable 
number; new beginner; it is not at all strange; deadly third rail; riding 
along; he adopted them as his own; in order that h£ might or for the 
purpose of (when the preposition to will suffice) in order that he might 
(to) get money enough to marry, he became a thief; he put in an ap- 
pearance (for he appeared) ; the parsonage of a clergyman. 

We now come to verbal distinctions proper. Do not use: 

Ability for capacity. Capacity is the faculty of absorbing and holding 
knowledge; ability the faculty of putting knowledge to use. 

Abortive for failure or non-success. "Cervera's attempt to escape 
from Santiago was abortive" (unsuccessful). 

Above for already. "The above jnentioned facts cannot be disputed" 
should be "The facts already mentioned," etc. 

Above for foregoing or preceding. "The above (foregoing or pre- 
ceding) statement embodies the charges that Dr. Parkhurst laid before 
the committee of Fifteen." 

Above for more than. "The capitalization of the Steel Trust is 
above (more than) $200,000,000. The expression "over and above" is a 
barbarism much indulged in by country storekeepers. 

Accord for given or awarded. "To Shakespeare, by universal consent, 
is accorded (given) the title of earth's greatest poet." "Edward Hanlon 
Ten Eyck was accorded (awarded) the coveted prize at Henley." Ac- 
cording to the dictionary, accord has the signification of agreement, har- 
mony of minds or sounds, consent or concurrance of opinions; voluntary 
or spontaneous motion. In the campaign that led to the downfall of 
Napoleon, Wellington and Bliicher may be said to have been in accord. 

Acquaintance for friend. One may know many people yet have few 
or no real friends. 

Administer a blow for dealt a blow. "Nixon*s resignation admin- 
istered (dealt) a crushing blow to Tammany." Governments, legal oaths, 
estates, medicinal doses may be said to be administered. 

Adopt for decide upon. "The conspirators adopted (decided upon) 
the ides of March as the best time to kill Caesar." "I will adopt (take) 
harsh measures if you do not consent." One may say: "The Czarina 
adopted the religion of her royal husband." To adopt signifies to accept 
as our own, something belonging to another. Legislatures may be said to 
adopt bills when a majority of the members accept as their own, a measure 
introduced ^by one of their number. 

Advent for arrive or coming. "The advent (arrival or coming) of 
the robin is a sign of spring." The use of the word advent is restricted 
by the best usage to that which is exalted and sacred. 

Aggravated for angered, irritated, provoked. "Senator Tillman, ag- 
gravated (angered) by the taunts of Mr. McLaurin, struck him." To 
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aggravate means to add to. The case of a criminal may be said to be an 
aggravated one when, after getting a chance, he gives fresh cause for 
complaint. 

Aggregate for amount to. "The liabilities aggregated (amounted to) 
$50,000." As aggregate means to collect into a mass, it would be proper to 
say, "The liabilities aggregated, amount to $50,000.** But never let aggre- 
gate alone do duty for amount to. 

Agree for admit.. "All should agree (admit) that there is a (jod." 

Agriculturalist, conversationalist, educationalist, sensationalist, horti- 
culturalist. These are newspaper pets, yet they are not warranted by the 
best usage nor by sound sense. The proper forms are agriculturist, con- 
versationist, sensationist, horticulturist, educator. Agriculturists and con- 
versationists are skilled in agriculture and conversation, not in agricultural 
nor in conversational. Congregationalist, on the other hand, is de- 
fensible. It means one that believes in the Congregational form of church 
government. 

Allude for refer. We allude to a subject without mentioning it in 
so many words; we refer to a subject directly and without reservation. 

Almost for nearly. Almost conveys a clear, definite notion of incom- 
pleteness; nearly, the notion of narrow escape. When a church lacks 
nothing but the decorative work, it is said to be almost finished. When 
a heavy overhanging sign falls with a crash at the feet of a child, the little 
one may be said to have been nearly killed. If a man is struck by a train 
and lives, he is almost killed; if he come within a foot or so of being 
struck, he is nearly killed. 

Alone for only. For many centuries the spirit of Welsh nationality 
was kept alive by the bards alone" (kept alive only by the bards). The 
true signification of alone is solitariness. Crusoe was alone, but a party 
of men, such as the Welsh bards, cannot be said to have been alone. 

Alternative for course. "The prisoner has the alternative of turning 
state's evidence or of standing trial," is a correct use of alternative 
"There was no alternative (course) for Napoleon but to retreat from 
Moscow." An alternative is the choice between two things, yet we often 
hear persons, not unlettered, speak of two, three or more alternatives. 
Such expressions as "either alternative" are clearly absurd and incorrect. 

Ameliorate for improve. "King Edward rallied from the shock of 
the operation and his condition is now much ameliorated (improved)." 

Amount of perfection for degree of excellence. Perfection can have 
no degrees. 

And for to. "Let us go and (to) see Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle. ' 

Another for other. "He died in another land (a land other) than his 
own." Care should be taken not to omit that important word "other" in 
sentences like this : "No (other) nation has done so much to advance the 
cause of popular liberty as England." 

Antecedents for past life or history. Pronouns and logical proposi- 
tions have antecedents, but the use of the term in relation to persons is 
incorrect. "Euripides does not show that ^Egisthus, when he welcomed 
Orestes, inquired into the antecedents (past life) of the young man." 

Anticipate for expect or foresee. "The prophets anticipated (foresaw) 
many coming events." "The crisis in the King's condition, it is antici- 
pated (expected), will come to-night." Correctly used in sentences like 
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the following in which things or events are shown to have been fore- 
stalled: "The Copernican system was, in niany respects, anticipated by 
learned men of antiquity." 

Anxious for desire or wish. "Benjamin West from his earliest year«' 
was anxious (wished) to become a great painter." "Livy was so anxiotis 
(desirous) to glorify the Roman name that he did not hesitate to sub- 
stitute romance for true history." 

Appreciate for rise or incre;;ase. "Property in Manhattan appreciates 
(increases in value) rapidly." Appreciate is also often misused for es- 
teem. "I appreciate (esteem) him highly." To appreciate means to es- 
timate justly, nothing more, nothing less. One may enjoy grand opera 
without appreciating it. As appreciation admits of no comparison, avoid 
such incorrect expressions as "highly appreciated.*' Appreciation is some- 
times made to do service for understand. "They appreciate (understand) 
their position." 

Approach for appeal, address, request, petition. 'The Armenians in- 
tend to approach (petition) the representatives of the great powers in 
regard to the Turkish outrages." ' 

Apt for likely or liable. "Premier Balfour is apt (likely) to re- 
organize his cabinet." "When Colonel Lynch decided to return to Eng- 
land he knew that he would be apt (likely) to be arrested on a charge of 
treason." "Calculated to" is also much used when likely is the proper 
word. Andrew Lang cites, as an example of this misuse! "Is calculated 
to rain." Calculate has reference only to computation ; a word or an ex- 
pression may be apt or pat. 

Aside for apart. "Darwin had many qualifications for scientific re- 
search aside (apart) from his scholarship." 

As though for as if. "He spoke as though (if) he had full knowl- 
edge of the subject." 

Audience for spectators. Audiences assemble to listen for instruction 
or entertainment, spectators to see. Those that attend the theatre, opera, 
political meetings, etc., constitute an audience. Those that are present 
at games, athletic tournament and the like are spectators. Those that 
assemble in church for divine worship form a congregation. 

Authoress, poetess, etc. There is no sex in literature or the arts 
There are women authors and poets just as there are men authors and 
men poets. Some few words such as mistress and actress have, however, 
become so much a part of the language as to possibly constitute excep- ' 
tions. 

Avenge fqr revenge. Antony incited the people to avenge Caesar. 
In demanding the death of Cicero, he rever.ged himself. Note the dis- 
tinction. 

Avocation for vocation. Vocation has reference to one's regular em- 
ployment; an avocation is something that occupies our timr for the mere 
pleasure of it, after the labors of the day are ended. Statesmanship was 
Gladstone's vocation ; chopping down trees and elucidating Homer, his 
avocations. 

A while since for a while ago. 

Bargain for haggle. To get a bargain we often haggle over the price. 
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Balance fpr rest or remainder. Balance, as Alfred Ayres shows, 
properly means the excess of one thing over another, as the difference 
between debits and credits. When a man disposes- of part of his stodc 
that which is left is not the balance, but the remainder. 

Beat for defeat. Wellington may have chastised his son, but he de- 
feated Napoleon. 

Before for rather than. "I'd die before I'd do it (rather than do it). 

Belong to for are members of. "We belong to (are members of) this 
lodge." 

Between for among. Between has reference to two, among to an 
indefinite number. 

Blame it on for accuse, charge, suspect. "Every instance of corrup 
tion was blamed on Tammany." Better, "Tammany was accused in every 
instance where corruption in office was proved." When using the word 
blame, let it stand alone. Say, "The girl blamed dancing for her down- 
fall," not "She blamed it on dancing." 

Bound for doomed, determined, resolved, certain, destined or, will be 
compelled. "In recognizing the independence of Panama, Mr. Roosevelt 
was bound (determined or resolved) to insure the speedy digging of the 
canal." "He is bound (doomed or destined) to lose." "He is boiftid (will 
be compelled) to surrender." 

Bountiful for plentiful. ' 

Bravery for courage. Bravery is an innate quality and is often dis- 
played even to the point of recklessness. Courage on the other hand is 
an act of the will, the result of reasoning, and, when displayed, is at- 
tended by as much caution as is compatible with the circumstances. 
Sometimes it is the result of a sensitive regard for public opinion, in 
which case, a man may be said not to have the courage to be a coward. 

By for with. "Riccotti was stabbed by (with) a stiletto." By has 
relation to the performer, with to the means by which the act is done. 

Calamity for loss. A calamity is the cause of which loss may be the 
consequence. 

Calculated for fit, able, suited, likely, intend, purpose, expect. "I 
calculate (intend) to. go to-morrow." "John is calculated (fit or able) to 
be their leader." 

Caliber for order or kind. "Dryden's poetical gift was of a higher 
caliber (order or kind) than Pope's." 

Calligraphy for handwriting. Calligraphy is the art of writing beau- 
tifully; handwriting is often anything but beautiful. 

Canine for dog. 

Capable for susceptible. "The heathen is capable of (susceptible to) 
the saving grace of Christianity." 

Carnival for tournament or games. We often read of a carnival of 
races, of sports, etc. Carnival comes from two Latin words and literally 
means "a farewell to flesh." In the proper sense of the word's meaning, 
the New Orleans Mardi Gras is a carnival. The Mardi Gras is literally 
a farewell to flesh for it ushers in Lent, the time of fasting. 

Casket for coffin. 

Celebrities for distinguished or noted persons. 
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Character for reputation. Character is the result of qualities that 
develop from within; reputation is acquired either as the result of specific 
performances or, as in its worst sense, from hearsay or rumor. A man 
of really good character may have a bad reputation or the reverse accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

Citizens for persons. "Many citizens (persons or civilians) joined 
the police and a man hunt was organized." Citizens are properly persons 
entitled to the suffrage. 

Claim for maintain, contend, say, think, assert 

Clever for good-natured, easy-going. Cleverness has reference prop- 
erly, only to ability. 

Close proximity for near. "Gustavus Vasa, hidden in the hay, was in 
close proximity (near) to death." 

Colored man for negro. 

Commence for begin. 

Communicated for spread. "The fire communicated (spread) to the 
next house." 

Complete for finished. If we do all that we set out to do, we may be 
said to have finished our task, yet the work may be far from being com- 
pleted. 

Conclude for close. 

Condign for severe. Condign means deserved, merited, proper, suit- 
able. Condign punishment therefore need not necessarily be severe. 

Condone for atone, compensate. Condone is held to be more prop- 
erly restricted to the sense of forgiving a violation of the marriage vow. 

Conflagration for fire. 

Consequence for importance. Say, important persons, instead of per- 
sons of consequence. 

Consider for think, look upon, suppose, regard. Consider, properly 
used, means to meditate, deliberate, reflect. It involves a mental opera- 
tion. A judge may say to a prisoner, "I have considered your case and I 
regard the verdict of the jury a proper one." 

Consumed for burned. 

Consummated for performed. "The marriage ceremony was con- 
summated ( performed ) ." 

Convoke for convene. By virtue of his constitutional right, the pres- 
ident of the United States convokes Congress, and the members, in obedi- 
ence to the call, convene. 

Cortege for procession. 

Create for assume. "Mary Anderson created (assumed) the part of 
the heroine." Create is often used when caused or made would be the 
better word. "He created (caused) a furore.'' "He created (made) a 
good impression." 

Creditable for credible. That is creditable that receives pur appro- 
bation. That is credible which is entitled to belief. 

Crime for vice or sin. Crime is a violation of statutory law^ 
vice a violation of moral or spiritual law. 
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Critical for serious. His condition is critical (serious)." 

Deceased for dead. 

Decimate for deplete or destroy. We read of epidemics decimating" 
the population. Decimate in its proper signification, means the taking of 
one in ten for punishment. 

Defalcation for embezzlement or robbery. This is one of Richard 
Grant White's condemned words. The dictionary definition of defalcation, 
is a cutting off, diminution, deficit or withdrawal, as "The loss is a de- 
falcation from the revenue." 

Demean for lower, disgrace, humble. Demean had reference to be- 
havior and signifies conducting or carrying one's self. It has no reference,, 
when unqualified to debasement, disgrace, etc. 

Demise for dead. 

Departed this life for died. 

Description for kind or sort. "Burke impeached Hastings in words of 
the most uncompromising description (kind).." 

Deteriorate for detract, lessen, depreciate, take away, underrate. 
Things that go from bad to worse deteriorate. 

Died from for died of (a disease). 

Directly for as soon as, when. "Directly (as soon as) Cromwell en- 
tered parliament, he burst out in a torrent of vituperation." 

Dirt road for unpaved road. Dirt refers to that which is filthy, foul, 
unclean. Many writers use dirt when they mean earth. 

Discussed the viands. 

Disorderly for disreputable house. 

Distinguish for discriminate. We distinguish between white and 
black; we discriminate between right and wrong. 

Dock for wharf. 
. Donate for give, present, grant, contribute. Say gift or contribution 
rather than donation. 

Dress for gown (when referring to a woman's garments). 

During for in course of. During implies continuous performance. 

Enacted for acted. 

En route for on the way. 

Enthused for filled with enthusiasm. 

Evidence for testimony. In 10,000 words of testimony there might 
not be fifty words of real evidence. Evidence is made up of massed cir- 
cumstances that tend to prove a certain thing. Testimony is a witness's 
narrative of what he knows of a case. It may contain little evidence and 
no proof. 

Every for all. 

Except for unless. "None admitted here except (unless) on business." 

Executed for hanged, electrocuted, lynched. Remember that criminals 
are never hung. 

Executive for Secret Session. Confine executive to its proper meaning. 

Exemplary for excellent. 

Experienced for had or suffered. "Livingstone experienced (suffered) 
many privations in Africa." "We experienced (had) trouble with the In- 
dians." 
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Exposition, for exhibition. 

Extend for afford, give, show, offer. "The scholar was extended 
•(offered) the use of the library." By annexing other men's lands, John 
Bull may be said to extend his empire. 

Fault for error. It is proper to speak of faults of children and errors 
^f grammar. Instead of faulty construction say errors in construction. 
We often say faulty workmanship when we mean poor or defective work- 
tnanship. 

Female or lady for woman or madame. "This way lady," (madam or 
miss) is every-day Brooklyn Rapid Transit English. On the same ground 
avoid the use of gentleman when you mean man. Lady and gentleman 
have restricted meanings. 

Financial for pecuniary, monetary, money. We may speak of the 
financial condition of the government or a corporation, but losses or gains 
.are always pecuniary or monetary. It is held to be incorrect to speak of 
.financial success. It should be pecuniary or monetary success. 

Firing for throwing. We fire guns, throw missiles. Employes are 
• discharged, not fired. 

Fix. Small as this word is, it is the blanket term of the language 
Everything is fixed. When we express intention to get revenge, we speak 
of "fixing" our enemies; legislators when bribed are said to be **fixed;" 
when we attire ourselves in our best, we speak of it as "fixing up;" a 
man or a corporation in trouble is said to be "in a bad fix;" if we bring 
influence to bear on a magistrate or judge, to be lenient with a friend, we 
say the official or the case has been "fixed;" Tammany meets and it is 
"fixed" before the city convention who the candidates shall be. Avoid 
■the use of fixed in the sense of placed or set. 

Flee or flew for fly or fled. The bird flew to the woods, but the crim- 
inal fled to the woods. 

Forwards, afterwards, upwards, downwards, backwards, etc. Drop 
the final "s" in all these words. 

Greater New York for New York City. — Colloquially the term New 
York City is generally restricted to what is in reality the Borough of 
Manhattan. You will hear people talk of New York City and the Bronx 
.and of New York City and Brooklyn as though each were a distinct muni- 
cipality. We hear references daily to the New York side of the Brooklyn 
Bridge and cartoonists in city election times often depict the East River 
with one side marked Brooklyn, the other New York. When the ordinary 
citizen or newspaper reporter refers to the city as a whole the term 
Greater New York is used. This is not only wrong, but nonsensical. 
There is no such place on earth as Greater New York. The official qame 
•of the boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Rich- 
mond is the City of New York. The term Greater New York was 
simply the name of an idea, used to represent the general scheme of con- 
solidation of the old cities of New York and Brooklyn, and the territory 
now included in the present City of New York. There was a time when 
ithe United States was only a small part of its present territory, yet we 
have no Greater United States, and a man from Texas or California 
; about to visit the states of the Atlantic seaboard does not speak of making 
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a trip to the United States. So general is the term Greater New York 
used and so prevalent is the custom of restricting the name New York 
City to Manhattan Borough, that hundreds of thousands of people in the 
various boroughs do not understand except vaguely on election day that 
they are citizens of the same great city. 

Greek for Grecian. Grecian has reference to things modelled on 
Greek originals. A building in imitation of a Greek temple is said to be 
Grecian in its architectural style. 

Groom for bridegroom. 

Grow for become. Some of our best writers use the forms "grew 
smaller and smaller," "grew fainter and fainter." 

Guest for patron. One who pays his way at a hotel can scarcely be 
called a guest. 

Had rather for would rather. "I would (not had) rather be a dog- 
and bay the moon than such a Roman." 

Help for avoid, prevent. When Delia breaks a dish she says, "I 
could not help (prevent) it." It is far from our thoughts to help one 
when we say, "I'll give him no more than I can help." 

Idea for opinion. **He had positive ideas (opinions) on the subject.*** 

In our midst, in your midst, in their midst. The best usage condemns 
these expressions, but Alfred Ayres says that "in the midst of them" is 
good old English. 

Inaugurate for begin. Persons inducted into office are said to be 
inaugurated and the word should be restricted to this signification. Yet 
we read every day of inaugurating railways, economies, new styles and 
so on without end. Initiate is also misused in like manner. We read that 
"The Sultan is ready to initiate (introduce) reforms in Macedonia." 

Individual for person, man or woman, "The Admirable Crichton was 
a remarkable individual (person or man). Correctly used. "Mr. McKinley 
condemned the Spaniards, not as individuals, but as a nation." "I am the 
individual (person) for whom you are seeking." 

Indorse for applaud, approve, sanction. 

Indulge for drink. 

Initial for first. "This is the initial (first) performance." 

Intuition for suspicion. "Snatch the false beard from the face of 
much so-called intuition and you will see the vulgar hideous countenance 
of old man Suspicion." 

Involve for implicate. Innocent men may be involved in a bank 
wrecking, but those criminally responsible are implicated. 

Jewelry for jewels. 

Just going for just about. "We were just going (about to go) when it 
began to rain. 

Lady for wife. John Jones and lady. Properiy,. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jones. 

Last for latest. 

Lay for lie. Alfred Ayres says: "It will be seen that lay always ex- 
presses transitive action and that lie expresses rest" Study the distinc- 
tions in the dictionary. 
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Learn for teach. Horace Bixby told Mark Twain that he would 
learn (teach) him the river. Commenting on this Mark says that "teach" 
was not in the river vocabulary. 

Leave for let. "Leave (let) me go." 

Liable for likely. H your dog, without provocation, bites your 
neighbor, you are likely to be sued and are liable for damages. 

Like for as. "Do like (as) you are told." "You must obey like (as) 
the others do." 

Limited for slight, low, small. "His education is limited (slight).'* 
"The price is limited (low).*' We may have unbounded ambition, but 
limited or restricted opportunities. 

Loan or loaned for lent or lend. A pawnbroker in Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, evidently wishing to please both sides of the loaned and lent 
controversy, has a sign, "Money loaned," on one window, and "Money 
Lent," on the other. 

Locate for settle. "Daniel Boone located (settled) in Kentucky." 

Lot for a great deal. "Carnegie has a lot (a great deal) of money." 

Lunch for luncheon. After you have had your luncheon you may be 
said to have lunched. 

Majority for most. William Cullen Bryant held that majority, when 
we are speaking or writing of places or circumstances, should never be 
used for most. Candidates that receive most of the votes election day, 
may be said to have a majority. 

Make for pay. "We must make (pay) them a visit." 

Mind for obey. "You must mind (obey) me or I will punish you." 
Mind in the sense of "give attention" is properly used in the sentence: 
"Mind (give heed to) what I tell you." 

Modest for bashful or diffident. Modest is the antipodes of forward, 
self-satisfied, conceited. A modest person is always self-possessed, while 
a bashful person shows embarrassment. True modesty has nothing in 
common with prudishness and a person may be bashful while at the same 
time far from modest. 

Monopoly for trust. There are trusts that by no means enjoy mono- 
polies. That which is open to competition, cannot be said to be a mono- 
poly. 

Mrs. President Roosevelt, Mrs. Dr. Cummings, Mrs. Rev. Smith. 
Say President and Mrs. Roosevelt, Dr. and Mrs. Cummings, etc. While 
on this subject it may be well to dispose, in this place, of the habit some 
writers have of bestowing titles indiscriminately. The proprietor of a 
hotel is called Landlord Smith, and we hear of Lawyer Brown and 
Grocer Schwartz. These terms are as indefensible as if we were to say 
Bricklayer Jones. Say Thomas Smith, landlord of the Imperial, Schwartz, 
the grocer, etc. 

Murderous for violent. 

Mutual for common. Mutual implies an interchange of feeling or 
sentiment between two persons. Thus, two men may have a mutual 
friendship or enmity. If you are the friend of two or more men you are 
their common, not their mutual friend. Do not say their friendship for 
EACH OTHER is mutual. The capitalized words are superfluous as mutual, 
in itself, implies all that they mean. 
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Near future for soon. 

Nicely for well. "I am getting on nicely (well)." 

None as a plural. None of them are (is) to be pardoned." None 
means not one and it is usually a gain to euphony and clearness to use 
this last i^med form. 

Not a particle for not at all, not in the slightest. "It did not hurt 
me a particle (in the slightest or at all)." 

Novice for amateur. A novice is a beginner; an amateur may have 
even more skill than a professional. A novice may receive pay for his 
services; an amateur may be compensated with a prize, but never with 
money. Novitiate has reference to the state of being a novice. 

Obsequies for funeral. 

Officiated at for conducted the services. 

Of after accept in sentences like this : "The British shipowners decided 
to accept of (omit of) the terms offered by Mr. Morgan." The of is super- 
fluous in "The Filipinos killed all of them (them all), you may have all 
of it (it all)." Say "alongside (not alongside of) the wharf." 

On yesterday, on Wednesday, etc. Omit the on. 

On the street for in the street. 

Ought for should. Ought implies a stronger and stricter sense of 
duty and obligation than should. 

Ovation. 

Own for confess. "Williams, the murderer of Andrew H. Green, 
owned (confessed) his crime." 

Pantaloons or pants for trousers. "Pants," says Alfred Ayres, "are 
worn by gents who eat lunches and open wine, and trousers are worn by 
gentlemen who eat luncheons and order wine." 

Paradox for absurdity. As a paradox is in reality a seeming ab- 
surdity, you should never use it in connection with the verb to seem.- 
Say, "It may be paradoxical," not, "It may seem paradoxical." One 
might say, "It may seem absurd." 

Paraphernalia for implements, furnishings, outfit. With some re- 
porters everything constitutes paraphernalia, whether he is writing of the 
tools found in a counterfeiters' den, the equipment of an army, or the 
furnishings of a gambling house. See the dictionary. 

Partake for to eat. The sooner mankind ceases partaking of food 
and learns to eat it, the sooner will dyspepsia be banished from the world. 

Partially for partly. "The building is only partially (partly) con- 
structed." 

Party for person. "This is the party (person) that called this morn- 
ing." 

Past for last. Say, "for the last week, year, etc." instead of "for the 
past, 2CC. There is only one last week, but innumerable past ones. 

Patronage for custom. When the butcher next door seeks your 
patronage he rneans your custom. If you become his customer (not 
patron) you trade or deal with (not patronize) him. 

Pell mell for hurried. "He dashed pell mell (hurriedly) down the 
avenue." A number of persons or things might dash pell mell (which 
means mixed or mingled together) but one person could hardly do so. 
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Per for a or an. Say a year, not per year ; an ounce, not per ounce. 
If the Latin per is to be used the noun following should be Latin also, 
as per annum. 

Perform for play. Say, "Marguerite plays (not performs) on the 
piano." If Marguerite is doing a slaughter house job on the instrument 
we can hardly say she is playing even, excepting by courtesy, born of a 
sense of chivalry. 

Permit for allow. Permit implies formal; allow, tacit consent. 

Perpetually for continually. That man is perpetually (continually) ' 
complaining. That which is eternal only is perpetual. 

Peruse for read. There he sat perusing (reading) Byron. Peruse 
is in the vocabulary of the fine person who says procure for get, and 
incarnadine for red and whose conception of profundity is all from the 
polysyllabic point of view. 

Place for where. "He lives some place (where) in the Bronx." "He 
has gone some place (where)." 

Portion for part. If you are left part of an estate that is your 
portion, but m sentences like this : "This portion of the land is reserved 
for wheat," say part for portion. "In what portion (part) of North 
America is Wyoming?" 

Posted for informed. 

Presided at for played the piano. 

Privilege for rights. Privileges are in the nature of special per- 
mission; rights are inherent, natural, inalienable. Trial by jury, the 
ballot, the jA'orshipping- of God according to the dictates of one's con- 
science are rights, not privileges. Right should not be made to do duty 
for should, ought, etc. "You had a right to caution him," ("You should 
have cautioned him.") 

Progress for advance. "The dinner had not far progressed (ad- 
vanced) when we entered." 

Propose for purpose. A statesman proposes a bill and purposes to 
speak upon it. That which we offer for consideration we propose; that 
which we intend to do, we purpose to do. 

Prudish expressions. Richard Grant White justly denounces the use 
of such expressions as : "in the family way," "in an interesting condition," 
"delicate condition," "enciente," etc., when the proper locution is "with 
child." Motherhood is a natural function and there is no reason why 
one should beat about the bush in trying to convey the information that 
the King •of Italy or the Akhoon of Swat is likely to have an heir soon. 
Prudish people also misuse the word limb for leg. Trees have limbs, but 
men and .women have legs. 

Railroad depot for railroad station. 

Raise for increase. "When his landlord learned that his salary had 
been raised (increased), he raised (increased) the rent." 

Realize for obtained. "A large sum was realized (obtained)." 

Recommended for counselled or advised. "He was recommended 
(counselled) to see his pastor before he took any rash steps." 

Reliable for trustworthy. Richard Grant White and William Cullen 
Bryant condemned the use of reliable. Trustworthy, however, does not 
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always imply reliability. A bank clerk might be relied on to be at his 
desk on time every morning and yet bear watching every hour of the 
business day. 

Remains for body. "His remains were (body was) brought home.'' 

Rendition for rendering. Sir Henry Irving*s rendition (rendering) 
of the part was inimitable. 

Repaired for went. "They repaired (went) to London Bridge." 

Replace for take the place of. "Who can replace (take the place of) 
the mother in the home?" 

Reply for answer. We answer -questions, reply to statements, argu- 
ments, assertions, etc. A reply is followed by a rejoinder. 

Repudiate for reject or disown. 

Reside for live, residence for house or home. 

Resurrect for remove. "The body was resurrected (removed) from 
Greenwood and removed (taken) to Calvary." 

Retire for go to bed. 

Rev. for The Rev. So too with Hon. Say, The Hon. 

Role for part. "Say, if some actor murder Hamlet's part." 

Rubbers, gums. Arctics for overshoes. 

Rugged for hardy, robust. 

Sabbath for Sunday. There is a distinction. 

Satisfied for convinced. "Judge Gaynor was satisfied (convinced) 
of the man's innocence." 

Science for skill. "Corbett had more science (skill) than Fitz- 
simmons." Science is often misused for art. Science is knowledge; art, 
knowledge practically applied. 

Scored for achieved. "Salvini scored (achieved) great success." 

Secure for obtain. One obtains a situation and other things. 

Seldom or ever for seldom or never, seldom if ever. 

Settle for pay. "Did you settle with (pay) the landlord?" 

Since when for since that time or since what time? 

So much so. Usually used to avoid repetition when, in reality, re- 
petition would make the sense stronger. "He was greatly incensed, so 
much so (so incensed) in fagt, that he was with difficulty restrained." 

Spell for period of time. "For a spell (while) not a word was said." 

Start for set out. 

Stop for stay. "Are you stopping (staying) at the Waldorf-Astoria?" 

Such for so. "It is not such a widespread religion as Christianity." 
Should be, "It is not so widespread a religion as Christianity." "Such a 
gifted man is rarely seen;" should be, "So gifted a man is rarely seen." 

Such another for another such. "Will France ever again see such 
another (another such) man as Napoleon?" 

Summonsed for summoned. 

Sure as an adverb. "I will send the book sure;" should be "I will 
surely sond the book." 
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Sustained for received or met with. "Wolfe sustained (received) a 
mortal wound." "He sustained (met with) an accident." Sustain means 
to uphold. Patriots may be said to sustain the government; food sustains 
life. 

Render for give. 

Than for when. "Hardly had Napoleon left Elba than (when) an 
army was despatched against him." 

Transpired for happened, occurred, etc. "The battle of Hastings 
transpired (happened) in 1016." Transpired is used properly in the 
sense of "to leak out," to be no longer secret; as, "It transpired (leaked 
out) that the ship trust was a gigantic 'get rich quickly* scheme." 

Try and for try to. "Try and (to) recollect." 

Understand for know. "He understands (knows) a great deal about, 
the Eastern question." 

Upward for more than. "It is upward of (more than) ten years since 
I saw you." 

Utter for absolute. "Utter (absolute) despair filkd his soul." Also, 
avoid its use in the sense of complete, entire, perfect, total, etc. See 
Richard Grant White's "Words and Their Uses." 

Valuable for valued. "He is a valuable (valued) contributor to the 
periodical literature of the day." 

Vast for large, great, multitude. Vastness is used properly in speak- 
ing of nature and her works and in but few other senses. 

Venal for venial or mercenary. These three words have widely 
different significations. 

Ventilate for expose. "He ventilated (exposed) the conspiracy." 

Veracity for truth. Veracity is the quality of being truthful. ) 

■ Via for by way of. 

Vicinity without its possessive pronoun. Say, "New York City and 
its vicinity," not, "New York City and vicinity." 

Voice for tone. "Mirabeau spoke in a loud voice;" better, "Mirabeau 
spoke in a loud tone of voice." 

Whipped out for drew. "The negro whipped out (drew) a razor." 

Whole for all. Alfred Ayres cites this example from Alison the 
historian: "The whole (all) Russians are inspired with the belief that 
their mission is to conquer the world." 

Without for unless. "I will not go without (unless) you consent to 
go with me." 

Worst kind or way for very much. "She wished the worst way (very 
much) to go to the opera." 

Would seem for seems. "It would seem to be easy enough." "It 
seems easy enough." 
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CONCLUDING NOTK 



In Emerson's essay on "Self-Reliance" there is a paragraph so well 
adapted to the purpose of a last word that it shall be set down here instead 
of the concluding •chapter originally planned. Here is Emerson's advice 
which is well worth committing to memory; 

"Insist upon yourself; never imitate. Your own gift, you can present 
every moment with the cumulative force of a whole life's cultivation; but 
of the adopted talent of another you have only an extemporaneous half 
possession. That which each can do best, none but his Maker can teach 
him. No man yet knows what it is nor can till that person has exhibited it. 
Where is the master who could have taught Shakespeare? Where is the 
master who could have instructed Franklin or Washington or Bacon or 
Newton? Every great man is an unique. The Scipionism of Scipio is 
precisely that part he could not borrow. If anybody will tell me whom 
the great man imitates in the original crisis when he performs a great act, 
I will tell him who else than himself can teach him. Shakespeare will 
never be made by the study of Shakespeare. Do that which is assigned 
thee and thou canst not hope too much or dare too much." 



THE END 
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